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Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Read Will Busent’ s 
Remarkable New Volume— 


The Story of Philosophy 7 


1 


2 


v1 


10 


It is scholarly. ‘This book*is thoroughly scholarly, but human and readable. 
Dr. Durant has humanized rather than merely popularized the story of 
philosophy.” (John Dewey) 


It is profound. “It is indeed a story, the story of the human being as thinker, 
the profoundest story that our race can tell, full of wonder and delight.” 


(John Macy) 

It is instructive. “‘A week with The Story of Philosophy is easily worth a year 
with an ordinary professor.” (George A. Dorsey, author “Why We Behave 
Like Human Beings.’’) 


It is human. “Where Addison failed, Durant has succeeded. He has human- 
ized philosophy. He has made it live and dance and sing.”’ (New York Sun.) 


It is satisfying. “Here at last is a book that has told me what I always wanted 
to know and never quite could discover.” (Hendrik Van Loon.) 


It is interesting. “I sat six hours with it at a reading. I have not been en- 
thralled by any book in months as I have been by this.”’ (Frederick Lynch in 
The Christian Century.) 


It is vivid. “Plato, Aristotle and Socrates have been little more to me than 
names. And now I read this fine, fresh book, and it’s all as exciting as a news 
report of a first class trial in the Criminal Courts building.’’ (Heywood Broun.) 


It is thrilling. ‘We don’t wonder people are buying The Story of Philosophy 
faster than the publishers can print it. For sheer living interest, it beats any 
novel we have read in a decade.” (John Haynes Holmes.) 


It is persuasive. “The character of the philosophers’ problems and _ their 
answers have been presented with a persuasive clarity rarely equaled.” (Satur- 
day Review of Literature.) 

It is masterly. ‘“‘Durant’s book is the best general writing on philosophy that 
has been done since Schopenhauer. Before finishing with the book I may 
revise this by saying that it is the best since Plato!” (Prof. W. B. Pitkin, of 
Columbia University.) 


Check The Story of Philosophy ($5.00) first on coupon. See opposite page 





WHY you should send your order direct to The Chris- 
tian Century Book Service: 


1. We have in stock all books advertised by us; your order thus 
goes out, at once, in one package. 


2. You have 30 or 60 days to pay (or check may accompany 
order.) 


3. We pay postage. 





Seven Other Best Sellers 


This Believing World. Lewis Browne ($3.50) 

The Nature of the World and of Man. 18 members of 
the University of Chicago faculty ($4.00) 

Business and the Church. 22 famous laymen ($2.50) 

Religion in the Making. A. N. Whitehead ($1.50) 

The Truth and the Life (sermons). Joseph Fort New- 
ton ($2.00) 

The Book Nobody Knows. Bruce Barton ($2.50) 


The Practice of the Principles of Jesus. W. P. “Dp @ 


($1.50) 








440 South Dearborn Street 


The Christian Century Book Service, ¢oisute 


{ilinois 


Qo 
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| Are You [nterested in these questions: 


How shall we think of God ? 
Will science displace God ? 
Must man be hopeful about man to honor God ? 
What was the religion of Jesus » 
Will it be supplanted ? 
Is religion a part of the scheme of evolution } 
What will be the religion of the future ? 
Will there always be mystery in the religious realm ? 
What does prayer really accomplish ? 
Why does intolerance always fail ? 
What dangers are there in modernism ? 
Can one be an honest skeptic ? 
Is today less religious than fifty years ago } 
What is the hope for modern youth ? 
| od Has science doomed the hope of immortality » 


All these questions—and a hundred others—are 
discussed in Harry Emerson Fosdick’s book 


Adventurous Religion 


{JUST FROM THE PRESS ($2.00) } 


Have you ordered your copy? See coupon below 


Cut coupon here, fill out as indicated, mail TODAY 


Tue Curist1AN Century Book SERVICE, 





440 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago. O Enclosed find check to cover. 

. 0 Nov. 1. 

Send me: 0 Charge to my account, payable, 0 Dec. 1. 
0 The Story of Philosophy. 0 Jan. 1. 


© Adventurous Religion. 
©) This Believing World. 
@ [) Nature of the World and of Man. My name 
© Business and the Church. 
© Religion in the Making. 
©) The Truth and the Life. 
t O The Book Nobody Knows. 
2 0 The Practice of the Principles of Jesus. Prerrreeret rrr  ) t ‘ 
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BY Herbert L. Willett and 
arles Clayton Morrison 


COUPON FOR SINGLE COPY _ 


The Christian Century Press, 

440 8. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find check for 
$1.00 for which send me one copy of The 

+ Altar, bound in cloth. I am interested 

in the possibility of introducing this book | 


copy. 


into the homes of my congregation. I hope to 
make these weeks a special season for the con- 
sideration of the devotional life. 


Cloth Binding: Single copy $1.00: 
15 or more copies, at 75 cents per 


Morocco: Single copy $2.50; 10 or 
more copies at $2.00 per copy. 


TheChristianCentury 
Book Service 
| 440 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








——— = 


A Good Pre-Thanksgiving Slogan: 


“100 copies of The Daily Altar in the homes of 
my congregation by Thanksgiving Day!” 
Last year, in thirty churches of one Methodist 


Episcopal district, 1500 copies of the Daily 
~~ Altar went into the homes. 


Pastors and Lay- 


~}) men cooperated in this good work. 


Note these Suggestions: 


To Pastors: Send for a copy of the cloth edition today (at $1.00) and tell 
your people about it—from the pulpit. 
many copies as are desired. 


Then order, at the lot price, as 


To Laymen: Secure a copy for yourself and begin at once the observance 
of a devotional half-hour every morning or evening. 


The Christian Century Book Service, Chicago 
Please send 


0 15 copies O 50 copies 
| 0 25 copies 0 100 copies 
of the cloth-bound edition of “The Daily 
Altar” at 75 cente and copy, | ee 
copies of the leather edition at the 10-or- 
more rate of $2 per copy. 


0 We wish 30 or 60 days to pay for the books. 
0 Enclosed find check to cover. 


COUPON FOR 15 TO 100 COPIES 
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Your Study Hour 


E are now in a position to of- 

fer to our readers our own 
special Bibles and Testaments in a 
selection covering every field of 
Bible work—Bibles for the Sunday 
School Superintendent and Preach- 
er, the Teacher, the Adult Class 
Member, the Young Peoples Class 
Member, the Sunday School Schol- 
ar, and Testaments for class and 
gift use. These special Books are 
selected and prepared to meet def- 
inate requirements and each book 
serves a particular purpose. They 
are in the American Standard Ver- 
sion which we have made our 


Official Standard 


Preacher’s Bible, Nelson India Paper, bold 
type, with References, eseneee 

and outline maps, sermon pocket 6.50 
Teacher's Bible, bold type, with Refer- 
ences, colored and outline mapa, 

356 pages of teacher's helps.... 4.25 
Adult Class Bible. Also for the Young 
Peoples Member and the General Reader, 
bold type, with Reference, ecteneOe 

and outline maps setdeae eves 3.60 
Sunday School Scholar's Bible, large clear 
type, outline maps, black cloth binding 
adapted for class use, NelsonG 

oo a rrrerrrrT Tr Te 1.35 


New Testament, vest pocket size, pro- 


‘eee 





nouncing type, ideal for oan S 

CE Ge Wace ctccccscesescees 

All Books, except the Scholar's Bible, 
bound in genuine leather, and all fully 


guaranteed for five years. 


The Christian Century Book Service - Chicago, Ill. 


A New Idea in Scripture Study 
Serviceable—Complete—Comprehensive 


The Student's New Testament Compilation 
“The Successful Arrangement of New Testament Material” 
Indispensable to Pastors and Laymen 


Comprises: 

Five translations on each verse of the New Testament. 

2. Additional translations where further clarification is necessary. 

3. Compiler’s Note after each verse includes relevant informa- 
tion. These facts have been gathered from an extensive 
library of accredited Bible dictionaries, Commentaries, and 
historical works and represent the world’s greatest authorities 
on the Scriptures. 

4. Old Testament passages given in full when referred to or ful- 
filled in the New Testament. 

5. Arranged to avoid the mechanics of research and so prevent 
reference interruptions. 

6. This new work makes Bible study more profitable by per- 
mitting a greater application of uninterrupted thought. 


“I am much interested in your comparison of translations, which I think cannot 
fail to clear up the meaning of the text.”—Edgar J. Goodspeed (Author of 
The New Testament, American Translation.) 

“The Compilation is in no manner an interpretation, nor is it a commentary; 
it is rather a symposium of facts. That part of the work already completed is 
commanding attention in all parts of the Christianized world as the most com- 
plete and convenient arrangement of the New Testament materiale and facts 
yet published.”—The Christian Science Monitor. 

















Special Introductory Offer 
Readers of the Christian Century will be allowed a reduction of 10% if this 
coupon is used in ordering any or all of the following volumes: 
MarthewO), Mark 0, JohnO), Romans(), Corinthians(J, Galatians, E ans, 
Philippians, Colossians (1), Thessaloni Timothy, Titus, Philemon 0, He 20, 
James, Peter, John, JudeQ). 
STUDENTS PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 
Scripps Building, San Diego, Calif. 
fY Enclosed please find $ in full of the volumes checked, at regular 
price of $6.50 per volume less a special discount of 107. 
A few cheice territories still open for rebable, experienced |peok salesinen. 
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EDITORIAL 


T IS A SEVERE TRIAL to peruse the daily press 
during the visit of Rumania’s tourist queen to our hos- 
pitable shores. The columns upon columns of senti- 
mental bosh about the visiting queen with which the Ameri- 
can yokelry is being regaled is a discouraging revelation 
of the infantilism of the American mind. 
We are a democratic people, proud of 
traditions and a little 
scornful of European thrones at long 

range. But bring any bearer of the royal purple within 
sight of our eyes and we fall over each other in a frantic 


lhe Queen’s 


Joyride our democratic 


effort to touch the hem of royalty’s garment. The antics 
@' America’s fashionable world, which would hardly deign 
to look upon a Rumanian immigrant, in courting the favor 
of this queenlet from the Balkans is scarcely any more 
puerile than the vicarious satisfactions which the plebians 
are gaining from the perusal of the vapid diary by the pub- 
lication of which the redoubtable but impecunious queen is 


financing her American trip. The social psychologist can 
glean more than one lesson from the whole spectacle. For 
one thing it is indubitable proof that we emerged from the 
childhood of the race more recently than we had imagined. 
Trinkets still beguile our interests, and magic, whether it 
be political or religious, still engages our credulous minds. 
We like to believe in fairies and supermen and to forget 
the commonplaces of our own humdrum existence by be- 
coming engrossed in the vicissitudes of these mythical he- 
roes and heroines. Like children we are impatient with any- 
one who disturbs our illusions. Wherefore we pay scant 
attention to the realists who tell us that the queen’s beauti- 
ful gowns were given to her by Paris modistes for adver- 
tising purposes and that the splendid train upon which she 
rides is paid for out of the advertising accounts of Ameri- 
ca’s great railroad systems. An age of frantic competition, 
of resourceful advertising specialists and of popular in- 
fantilism is thus giving this little queen an American joy- 
ride. We can hardly blame her for making the most of it, 
but meanwhile we can not help but ponder on the fate of 
the children who have been given the intricate mechanism 
of modern civilization into their keeping. 


Distinguishing Petween 
Distinguished Visitors 
iB lageveel THERE IS a certain hospitality owed all dis 
tinguished visitors will be conceded. Even a palpable 
attempt to capitalize the social position of the visitor in 
behalf of newspaper syndicates, cold cream manufacturers, 
and other entrepreneurs, should not diminish by a particle 
the welcome which the state owes to any representative of 
another state with which it is on good terms. But there 
could be no better index of the political ignorance of the 
average American than the unusual excitement caused by 
the presence of this Rumanian queen. For if any country 
in Europe today has small right to expect enthusiasm in 
this nation for its rulers, Rumania is that country. In 
New York, where there seems to have been the greatest 
pother, the heavy proportion of Jewish citizens were ap- 
parently ignorant that the queen has been for years the 
dominant figure in the most notoriously anti-semitic coun- 
try in Europe. Official Washington managed to control 
its emotions much more easily, perhaps remembering that 
the internal politics of Rumania is so rotten that the mere 
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attempt of a reporter of the New York Times to refer to 
this last year secured his expulsion from the country. 
The whole attitude of this country might have been much 
different had it been clearly understood that this queenlet 
came from a kingdom which, by means of its Bessarabian 
ambitions, may produce another Balkan conflagration, which 
could easily lead, as did the last one, to a world war. It 
is impossible, however, for the public to distinguish be- 
tween distinguished visitors when the press largely abdi- 
cates its proper functions. And in this case the press, in- 
stead of telling who Marie really is, and what the policy 
of her kingdom really has in view, has been busy trying to 
As a matter of fact, the 
hysteria never was as bad as the newspapers printing the 


boom a syndicate “feature.” 
ueen Marie articles tried to make it appear. 


A Plea in Confession 
And Avoidance 
HE RECENT CAMPAIGN in Illinois developed 
many a strange situation. But nothing in it sur- 
passed in strangeness the last minute endorsement of Frank 
Smith by Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes. Bishop Hughes, a 
member of the executive committee of the Illinois anti- 
saloon league, was not present at the meeting of that com- 
when the Smith At the 


eleventh hour, however, and after it had become clear that 


mittee endorsement was made. 
the league could not deliver the church vote, the bishop gave 
out what was called an endorsement of the league’s candi- 
date. A few more such endorsements and the case against 
Smith and the league would have needed no further argu- 
ment! For, in the terminology of the courts, the state- 
ment signed by Bishop Hughes was nothing more than a 


1 


plea in confession and avoidance. It contained five clear 


phrases of confession. These started with the admission 
that the bishop’s silence was being misconstrued, that he 
had not been present at the meeting at which the endorse- 
ment was voted, that there was no basis for the attack on 
the independent candidate, Hugh Magill, made by the anti- 
saloon league, and then produced this gem: “To me it ap- 
pears that, should Colonel Smith be elected and not seated, 
any man appointed by Governor Small for two years could 
The 
avoidance part of the plea lay in the bishop’s attempt to 


scarcely be worse than Mr. Brennan for six years.” 


associate other temperance leaders, such as Dr. Clarence 
rue Wilson of the Methodist church, with the league in 
support of Smith, and his plea to the dry voters of Illinois 
to forget the campaign as soon as possible and rally to the 
league in the future. 


Morality Must Regain Control of 

Temperance Cause 

] [ WOULD BE DIFFICULT to imagine a more perfect 
picture of an ecclesiastic attempting to protect the in- 

stitutional commitments of a church. When he wrote Bishop 

lughes knew that the clearest thinking Methodists of his 

area had repudiated the policy of the anti-saloon league 

Yet he felt 

that the historic intimacy of the Methodist church with the 


and had declared for the Magill candidacy. 


league compelled him to make this stammering endorse- 
ment of the league’s present course and this appeal for 
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future assuagement of the relations between the league and 
the outraged dry voters of the state. It is a pitiable docu- 
ment. It shows the extent to which expediency can dull the 
moral insight of the ecclesiastical mechanician. To counsel 
men to ignore the acknowledged political infamy of Smith 
in order to take a chance on the possible act of a notori 
character like Len Small is certainly low water mark in © 
ligious leadership. It is revealing to note that when Bishop 
Hughes, who knows the terminology of his church as well 
as any man, referred to Dr. Clarence True Wilson, he 
spoke of him as “of the board of prohibition and tem- 
perance.” Why this mistake? Dr. Wilson’s true title reads, 
“secretary of the board of temperance, prohibition and pub- 
lic morals.” And any endorsement of the Smith candidacy 
had to leave the ‘public morals’ end of it safely out of sight! 
Bishop Hughes may plead for happier relationships in the 
dry movement in Illinois in the future, but those relation- 
ships depend wholly on a regaining of the moral authority 
and prestige which the anti-saloon league has flung away in 
this campaign. 


The Centennial of 
James O'Kelly 


HE PAPERS of the Christian denomination call our 

attention to the fact that October 16 was the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of one of the great men to 
whom may be traced the impulse that led to the organization 
of their body. It was in the days immediately after tl 
revolutionary war that the spirit of the times, his own it 
dividual experience in the church, and his study of the new 
testament combined to impress upon him the necessity for 
the principle of democracy in the organization and ad- 
ministration of the church. He had been a Methodist min- 
ister for several years and became a presiding elder. Meth- 
odist polity was in the days of its development, and the 
power of Asbury, the first Methodist bishop, was great. 
Insisting upon the recognition of a right of appeal from 
the decision of bishops, he was not able to win acceptance 
for his position and left the Methodist church to lead in 
the organization of the Republican Methodist church, the 
name of which was soon changed to Christian church. His 
protest against ecclesiastical authority went much farther 
than the single point mentioned. His was a staunch and 
stalwart spirit, a free and fearless personality, and a leader 
in the movement to allow every Christian man the right 
to do his own thinking and arrive at his own conception of 
truth. 


Trotsky Bends 
To the Yoke 

O POLITICAL SYSTEM in the world has any- 
4 thing corresponding to the communist party in Russia. 
In our western sense it is not a political party at all. In 
Russia you 
the 
certain way. 


are not a communist because you happen to 
Marxian doctrine or because you vote in S| 
Millions of Russians are communists in con-4 


believe 


viction and vote their convictions who are not technically 


communists. 


The term communist applies to one who has 
been initiated into the communist party. This is a closed 
organization, more like a lodge than one of our political 
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parties. Its entrance requirements are extremely rigid. Its 
vows involve sobriety, limitation of income to a maximum 
amount of $112.50 per month, the acceptance of party de- 
cisions as the end of all controversy, and other obligations. 
Only atheists can join the party. Its discipline is rigorous 
and implacable. Every year or so the party undergoes a 

eansing,” at which time thousands of the unworthy are 
xpelled. There are now about one million members of 
the communist party in Russia. Leon Trotsky’s offense 
has been his violation of the discipline of this party. His 
insubordination consisted in the stubborn continuance of 
agitation after the party councils had regularly reached a 
decision. For nearly a year the storm has been brewing. 
Within the past two months Trotsky, Zinovieff, Radek, 
Kameneff, and others have grown more openly defiant. 
But last week’s dispatches state that the group has issued 
a manifesto accepting the authority of the party and prom- 
ising compliance for the future. The words of the mani- 
festo are contrite in the extreme. It includes a plea that 
those who were following the agitators abandon all their 
opposition plans and join their leaders in obedience to the 
will of the majority. Just what this action signifies it is 
impossible at this distance to guess. Some will read into it 
more significance than is warranted. But it clearly means 
two things at least. It reveals the unshaken ascendancy of 
Stalin. 
party to move farther along the pathway opened up by the 
“new economic policy” launched by Lenin. This involves 
10re contacts with the outside capitalistic world, more en- 
couragement for the investment of outside capital in Rus- 
sian industry, and a widening of the area of private owner- 
ship and trade. 


It reveals also the determination of the communist 


Two Theories of Russia’s 
Development 

HE STRUGGLE between Trotsky and his group 

against Stalin and the group in power, while in a 
certain degree a struggle of ambitious men for ascendancy, 
is in a deeper sense a struggle between two contrary poli- 
cies of development. Trotsky’s theory is that Russia should 
develop in the direction of complete economic self-suffi- 
ciency. He would tax the better-to-do peasants more and 
more heavily to provide capital with which to finance in- 
dustry. This is the policy of saddling the burden of the 
revolution upon the backs of the peasants. Stalin says they 
have gone as far in this direction as they dare go, and 
that the only hope of industrial development lies in secur- 
ing capital from outside Russia. Upon this policy the 
government has been working vigorously since Lenin died. 
Against this policy Trotsky has kept up a ceaseless agita- 
tion—ceaseless until now. He sees it eventuating in a sur- 
render of the revolution to the capitalistic system. Both 
sides claim the Lenin tradition in support of their respective 
policies and quote chapter and verse from his writings. The 
widow of Lenin is with Trotsky and shared in his defiance 
of the party discipline, though consideration for her posi- 
tion as the wife of the saint of sovietism no doubt is re- 
sponsible for the fact that her name did not appear among 


the signatures to the manifesto. Perhaps even more sig- 
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nificant than Trotsky’s demotion from his office in the 
government is the removal of Zinovieff from the leader- 
ship of the third internationale. This can only be taken to 
mean that the men most powerful in Russia intend to curb 
the revolutionary activities of that organization in the in- 
terest of more friendly relations with other nations. 


What’s Wrong with 
This Picture? 

HE CHURCHMAN gives us this delectable bit of 

prophetic history. It is Sunday morning at St. Vitus’s- 
in-the-Vale in the year 1950. We are in a crisis with Japan 
and France, and it seems that Germany may join us. War 
has not yet been declared, but the publicity bureau is build- 
ing up morale and the clergy have been asked to read a 
letter from the pulpit. The aged rector, who has got his 
old and new papers somewhat mixed, begins: “Since the 
days of our glorious revolution there has been one nation 
bound to us not only by ties of race, but by those closer 
ties of a common democratic tradition. When we think of 
the great Lafayette, we realize that we have had no more 
faithful friend than France (nervous coughing in the con- 
gregation). And if we have had one bitter and relentless 
enemy, arrogantly devoted to its own aggrandizement, auto- 
cratic, militaristic, it is the land of Bismarck—Germany.” 
(Here a vestryman bustles up to the chancel and whispers 
to the rector. He peruses his paper, nods assent, and hur- 
ries into the vestry and back.) “My friends,” says he, “I 
am very sorry. I was hunting among some old papers for 
one of the 1917 war prayers, and I must have picked up 
the wrong letter. That was the one,” and here the old man 
seemed to grin childishly, “that we had to read in the 
other war. These are the patriotic sentiments which our 
government would impress now, upon us: ‘Since the days 
of our glorious revolution there has been one nation bound 
to us not only by ties of race, but those closer ties of a com- 
mon democratic tradition. When we think of Von Steuben, 
we realize that we have had no more faithful friend than 
Germany. And if we have had one bitter relentless enemy, 
arrogantly devoted to its own aggrandizement, autocratic, 


militaristic, it is the land of Bonaparte—France’.” 


Another Nonconformist 
Praised at Death 

MERICA has little use for live nonconformists. But 

let some man who refuses to travel in the beaten 
path endure our wrath for many years and then die, and 
the trumpets start sounding before the clods can fall upon 
his coffin. Eugene V. Debs is the latest to become the re- 
cipient of our post-mortem praise. It is to be doubted 
whether there ever lived in this country a man with a 
kinder heart or a more complete devotion to the welfare 
of the under-dog. In the days of his youth, when he was 
a central figure in such an industrial dispute as tae Pull- 
man strike, large portions of the public came to look on 
him as almost possessed of horns and a tail. But as he 
grew older, as he came to have more understanding of the 
impersonal character of the forces which grind some men 
into nerveless torpor and which impel other men to op- 
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pose change, Mr. Debs became gentler, more tolerant, more 
philosophic. He became known affectionately among those 
whom he touched as ’Gene Debs. The name tells the 
He was never one of the intellectual leaders of 
American socialism. But he was made the socialist candi- 
date for president in campaign after campaign, because no 
other man in that movement could inspire personal devo- 
tion and following as could he. He could make a fighting 
speech on occasion. Yet in his later years he seemed to be 
much more at home in the hours when he was pouring out 
the inexhaustible sympathy of his heart for all the victims 

capitalist as well as worker—of our imperfect social 


story. 


order. When the war came, and he said about it what now 
is the commonplace of historians and political analysts, he 
was sent to a federal penitentiary. He stayed there until 
it was clear that his days of active opposition to the es- 
tablished order were finished. Then, with a presidential 
pardon, but stigmatized with disenfranchisement, he came 
out. As he lay dying the American federation of labor re- 
fused to vote in favor of restoring to this man his ballot. 
Now he is safely dead, and we can praise him. 


Will the Churches Retreat? 


DOCUMENT has just been issued by the commission 
on international justice and goodwill of the federal 
council of churches of Christ in America which will 

cause the rubbing of eyes by thousands of peace lovers to 
whom it is sent. The document is entitled, ““The Churches 
of America and Armistice Week, 1926.” It sets forth “a 
program of education for world justice, security and peace 
through a national policy of goodwill, arbitration and dis- 
armament and the aboiition of aggressive war.” This pro- 
gram is offered as “the basis of study in the midweek serv- 
ices, in Bible classes, adult groups and young people’s 
organizations.” Eight “fundamental principles” are set 
down as features of this “national policy” for the United 
States. They are: (1) Treaties of arbitration, and a gen- 
eral treaty of arbitration. (2) “The United States should 
utilize the permanent court of international justice in every 
dispute capable of judicial settlement.” (3) Other ap- 
propriate methods of peaceful settlement. (4) The adop- 
tion of the rejected Geneva protocol’s definition of an “ag- 
gressor” as that government which refuses to submit its 
dispute to arbitration. (5) Refusal by the United States to 
help an “aggressor” by the exercise of our legal rights as 
neutrals. (6) “The United States should join with the 
other nations in declaring aggressive war a crime under the 
law of nations.” (7) Reduction of armaments. (8) Better 
economic world adjustments. 

This is the federal council’s message to the churches for 
armistice week of 1926, It is accompanied by the preamble 
usual to such documents in which the horrors of war are 
depicted and especially the horrors of the next war which 
by common consent will be unimaginably greater than the 
last. A headline shouts that the “complete abolition of war 
[is] the world’s only hope.” But the text which amplifies 
this heading deals only with the abolition of “aggressive 


war.” It adds: “The expression ‘outlawry of war’ is no 
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doubt incorrect in form,” though the patronizing admission 
is made that the term “expresses a great ideal.” This “ideal” 
it goes on to define in terms of making “aggressive war” a 
crime and in helping to banish it from the earth. 

We say this document will be read with a rubbing of the 
eyes, for some readers will recall the document issued by the 
federal council in 1925, dealing with this same supreme ‘® 
of the Christian church. That document had a different rinff 
Its text was formulated at a study conference of representa- 
tives from twenty-eight communions held in Washington, 
D. C., and its circulation among the churches was author- 
ized by the executive committee of the federal council at 
its annual meeting in Detroit in December, 1925. Here are 
the opening words with which it confronts the war system: 

“War is the most colossal calamity and scourge of modern 
life. It is not inevitable. It is the supreme enemy of man- 
kind. Its futility is beyond question. We are determined 
to outlaw the whole war system. Economics and industry, 
social welfare and progressive civilization, morality and re- 
ligion, all demand a new international order in which 
righteousness and justice between nations shall prevail and 
in which nation shall fear nation no longer, and prepare for 
war no more... . War must be outlawed and declared a 
crime by international agreement. . . . This stupendous, dif- 
ficult and urgent task challenges the churches of America 
and all citizens of goodwill. It is a moral and religious as 
well as an economic and political task. All the forces of 
civilization must therefore unite in this noble adventure of 
faith and purpose.” 

Thus the statement of 1925. 
“incorrectness” of the term “outlawing of war,” 


Here is no apology for O 
but a 
sharply expressed purpose “to outlaw the whole war sys- 
tem.” More definite still is the “concrete measure” pro- 
posed, which is expressed thus: “Full cooperation of our 
government with other nations in securing the negotiation 
and ratification of an international treaty outlawing war 
as a crime under the law of nations.” And the church’s 
responsibility is clearly and solemnly stated: “The church, 
the body of Christ all-inclusive—transcending race and na- 
tional divisions—should henceforth oppose war as a method 
of settling disputes between nations .. . and should declare 
that it will not as a church sanction war.” There is no 
tangling of the feet in the underbrush of subtle distinctions 
between aggressive and defensive war. It is not a particular 
kind of war which the churches should oppose, but war it- 
self, the institution of war, “the whole war system.” 

The statement of 1925 draws a clear distinction between 
the use of force in police service, on one hand, and war on 
the other. “The motive and end of police force is fourfold: 
it is inspired by goodwill for the common welfare; it is 
corrective and remedial in its nature; it is exercised by 
neutral parties; it is strictly limited by law and has justice 
as its aim.” But war, said the federal council last year, 
“whether aggressive or defensive, is the use of organized 
violence in a dispute between nations.” “Even though one 
of the parties may be guiltless, it creates hatred, leads to 
unlimited loss of life and property and always involves large} 
numbers of innocent victims. Usually war involves conscrip- 
tion of the individual conscience and a nation-wide prop- 
aganda of falsehood, suspicion, fear and hate . . . whether 


the war be fought for offensive or defensive purposes. War 
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is thus the very antithesis of police force.” 

Manifestly someone has been tampering with the federal 
council's convictions on the war question since the docu- 
ment of 1925 was issued. An old conception has been re- 
vived. It is the devil’s distinction between aggressive and 

fensive war, a distinction which has always thwarted the 
a of the Christian church in its natural opposition 
to war. There is no distinction that is more futile, that 
more surely lends itself to the encouragement of war than 
this. And of all the numerous devices which have been of- 
fered to “distinguish the distinction” between aggressive 
and defensive war none is more puerile than that which a 
certain group of New York league of nations advocates 
failed to get Europe to accept through the Geneva protocol 
of 1924, and have evidently succeeded in getting the federal 
council’s goodwill commission to accept in 1926. The adop- 
tion of this so-called “new definition of an aggressor,” and 
the setting up of the aim of the Christian church in terms 
of abolishing “aggressive” war betrays a discouraging 
moral lapse on the part of the federal council’s international 
commission. From the high, clear level of simple, direct 
opposition to war as such, the federal council now falls to 
the casuistical and obscurantist level of opposition to so- 
called “aggressive” war only. It calls the expression out- 
lawing of war “incorrect.” Does the federal council mean 
to apologize for its own vocabulary of 1925 in which it de- 
clared for nothing less than the “outlawing of the whole war 
system”? Was that expression correct then and “incorrect” 

w? 

This gratuitous comment on the proposal to outlaw war 
whereby the federal council tries to obscure the fundamental 
shift of its position invites attention. If the comment means 
anything at all, it implies that those who use the term “out- 
lawry of war” do not know how to use language correctly. 
This, of course, is not a criticism that need hurt anybody’s 
feelings. Certainly the advocates of the outlawry of war 
are not of the sort to be supersensitive to a mere criticism 
of their use of language. It is the thing they are after, not 
the word. But it must be conceded that men as experienced 
in the use of words to express exactly the idea in their 
minds as Professor John Dewey, former Justice John H. 
Clarke, Mr. S. O. Levinson, Mr. J. L. Garvin, editor of 
the London Observer, Judge Florence Allen—to name no 
more—are as competent to pick the right word for their 
great peace proposal as Dr. Gulick and his confréres on the 
federal council’s goodwill commission. These advocates of 
outlawing war declare that the term expresses exactly and 
adequately just what they mean, and that no other term 
has been found which so well expresses it. 

If the goodwill commission had said, We are not in 
favor of outlawing war ; we only wish to abolish aggressive 
war, their position would have been at least understand- 
able. But the federal council dare not say that. Its own 
recorded words make that impossible. And besides, the 
idea of outlawing the very institution of war as the only 
effective method of dealing with war, has won its way so 
far into the American church’s conscience that the federal 
council could not carry its constituency with it. Therefore, 
the leaders of the federal council’s goodwill commission, 
whose peace minds are cast in European molds, seek to lug 
into the vocabulary of the churches the European category 
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of aggressive war by blurring the distinction between it and 
the category of war itself as a legal institution. This is the 
only explanation of the nice little pat on the back which 
the present document gives to the outlawry of war move- 
ment when it says that in spite of its “incorrect” use of 
language it “expresses a great ideal.” When, however, it 
goes on to interpret this ideal as merely the abolition of 
aggresive war it not only affronts the intelligence of those 
who advocate outlawry but falsifies the proposal which they 
make. 

Other evidences in this document indicate clearly that the 
influences operating upon the federal council’s headquarters 
in New York are sapping the vitality of its peace purpose. 
The atmosphere of moral and religious fervor against war 
as a burning sin is not present in this document. It offers 
no imperial ideal from which religion may draw the in- 
spiration which religion needs for any crusade which it 
undertakes. Instead, the program set forth in the document 
is cluttered up with the conventional political ideology cur- 
rent at Geneva. It makes admissions which sound strange 
on the lips of the Christian church. “The nations may never 
be able to dispense with military or naval force.” “No na- 
tion can afford to disarm alone. They can do it only to- 
gether. And even so they can do it only as they . . . become 
possessed by a sense of assured security.” This plainly is 
the language not of Christian faith but of pagan interna- 
tional diplomacy. The best things this document can think 
of are the conventional and futile ideas of disarmament, 
arbitration and security, all saturated with the cant of 
“international goodwill.” 
added the empty idea of abolishing “aggressive” war, to- 
gether with the Geneva protocol’s toy test of determining 
who is the aggressor, we have a bog of international ob- 
scurantism in which the church’s feet, if once they are 
caught in it, can only with the greatest difficulty be ex- 
tricated. 


And when to this mixture is 


When will Christianity find a peace leadership which will 
give it a bold challenge of “faith and vision? The soul of 
the church is yearning for some insight by which it may 
be freed from its participation not only in the war system 
but in the fatuous and sterile discussion of trick devices 
for abolishing war. The Christian conscience is profoundly 
disturbed over the continuation of the institution of war in 
a civilization which has appropriated to itself the name of 
Christ. But these New York peace commissioners, exposed 
as they are to the influences of European thinking, but 
faintly sensing the American point of view, do not seem to 
know that in the very genius of American thought there is 
a method which Europe has not considered, a method which 
American Christianity could do no better than to adopt as 
its own and interpret to the rest of mankind. It is unbeliev- 
able that the churches will follow the federal council in 
the retreat which this document has ordered for the year 
1926. They cannot complacently be disobedient to the vision 
of 1925 and to the faith and insight of those leaders who 
place war over against civilization, and over against Chris- 
tianity, as a thing the exact antithesis of both, with which 
there can be no compromise, no casuistical dealing, no clever 
diplomatic entente, but only an absolute root-and-branch 
opposition. 

We pass by the queer proposal that the United States 
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should send all its disputes to the permanent court of inter- 
national justice, a court to which we do not yet belong, 
when there already exists at the Hague a world court to 
which we do belong, and to whose list of judges the Presi- 
dent only the other day appointed former Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes. We pass by also the highly disputable pro- 
posal, number 5 above, that the United States involve it- 
self in the meshes of an advance interpretation of its 
neutrality in terms unfavorable to the so-called “aggressor” 
nation in the event of a war between two other nations. 
[he American people are not going to do any such thing. 
They will come nearer interpreting their neutrality in terms 
of withholding aid from both belligerents than from the one 
whom diplomatic juggling, under any test whatever, is cap- 
able of branding as the aggressor. But all puerile proposals 
of this sort are but trifling with the big business in hand. 
War is in its nature the kind of thing that will upset all 
these best laid and pretty plans of our international mice. 
The church, under the guidance of its peace tinkerers, is 
falling into the mood of the pagan environment in which 
it lives. It has a right to expect better things of leaders. 


Henry Ford and Industrial 
Autocracy 


MERICA has the most efficient and the most auto- 
cratic industry in the world. It is natural that it 
should be assumed that the efficiency is the conse- 
quence of the autocracy so that there is impatience with 
the cemocratization of in- 
dustry. It is probably true that the efficiency and high pro- 


suggestions that look toward 
ductivity of American industry is partly due to the vir- 
tually unqualified despotism of industrial management. But 
autocratic management is certainly not the sole cause of 
the efficiency. Without claiming expert knowledge in in- 
dustrial matters, even the layman may be permitted some 
observations growing out of fairly close contacts with the 
industry which is at once one of the most efficient and the 
most autocratic in the nation—the automobile industry. The 
automobile industry is young and not cumbered by tradi- 
tions. Its youth, as the youth of all American industry in 
a lesser ‘egree, with the daring spirit and resourcefulness 

2 virtue of youth, may partly explain its effi- 
ciency. Its high productivity may be partly due to the fact 
that it is a growing industry and that it has therefore at- 
tracted young men, always more foot-loose than older men. 


which is 


It is now exploiting all the vitality these young men pos- 
sess and no one can say what effect on its speed another 
two decades may have. Yet even astute labor leaders are 
sometimes willing to admit sub rosa that the automobile 
industry could not have been as efficient if it had been 
torced to deal with organized labor. Until very recently at 
least organized labor has tried to meet the danger of ex- 
cessive industrial speed by a strategy of restricting produc- 
tion. This strategy is of dubious value, at least in the way 
it has been developed in the past. But even if it were a 
perfect tool of justice it might result in the diminution of 


industry’s mechanical efficiency. The simple fact is that 
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for certain immediate ends autocracy is always more eff- 
cient than democracy. 

It might be well if the social scientist were more willing 
to concede the mechanical superiority of autocratic indus- 
try, for the moment at least, in order that he might more 
successfully challenge its other pretensions to virtue. 
always pretends to the virtue of benevolence, for | 
in its dealings with the employe. Consider specifically the 
pretentions of the world-famed Henry Ford. The world 
is never sure whether Mr. Ford is to be rated as the greatest 
industrial engineer or the greatest humanitarian of the 
generation. There is probably no question about the me- 
chanical efficiency of the Ford plant. But its moral pre- 
tentions are preposterous. Recently, amid a flare of pub- 
licity carefully prepared by highly paid publicity experts, 
Mr. Ford announced the five-day week. The propaganda 
was carefully worded so that the average reader gained the 
impression that Ford made his workers a present of an 
extra holiday each week. What actually happened was 
something quite different. The Ford speed, already phe- 
nominally high for years, was merely accelerated to such a 
degree in the last year that every worker did himself out of 
a day’s work per week. It is true that the flivver market 
has been a little slow lately and that the five-day week may 
therefore be regarded in the light of a lay-off due to de- 
creased demand. But the slow market has resulted in extra 
lay-offs and there is every indication that Ford is actually 
able to produce as much in five days as in six days a few 
years since. The Ford statements leave the impression the 
wages have remained unchanged. They are artfully enough 
worded so that some have even gained the impression that 
wages have not only remained the same but that increases 
have been granted above the old standards. The 
fact is that Mr. Ford has taken $6 out of the weekly pay 


sober 


envelope of the large majority of his workers. A small 
percentage of these thousands have been granted an in- 
crease of 40 cents per day. They therefore lose only $4 per 
week instead of $6. In other words, during the past year—- 
for the five-day week has been in effect in the Ford plants 
long before the public announcement—the average Ford 
man has lost between $200 and $300 through the Ford 
method of higher and ever higher speed. In the great River 
Rouge plant near Detroit it is hardly possible to find a 
man who has received the 40 cents increase. At the High- 
land Park plant a small percentage can boast the posses- 
sion of this boon. 

Automobile industry wages are nevertheless still higher 
than the average American industrial wage. Again we are 
asked to believe that this high wage is the fruit of the 
automobile king’s perspicacity and benevolence. The real 
truth yields itself easily endugh to the discerning eye. Auto- 
mobile workers receive good wages because the industry 
is a growing one. Workers must be attracted from every- 
where, and that is possible only by overbidding the labor 
market. Detroit, a city of a million and a half, was not 
brought together from the four corners of the nation by 
magic. A growing industry was simply forced to pay higher 
wages to secure its men. The stabilization of the industry 
may be expected in the imminent future, and with it sub- 
stantial wage reductions. Even in past years the slightest 
tendency to stabilization has been invariably followed by 
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the discharge and reemployment of men on lower wage 
scales. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this benevolent industry 
knows nothing of unemployment insurance. The tremen- 
dous profits immediately after the war were quickly salted 
down in great building enterprises so that the government 

ild not claim its full share of surtaxes. Shortly after this 

@... of prosperity came the depression, and an army of 
workers beat the pavements of Detroit streets while the 
city appropriated millions to keep them from starving. The 
industry felt no responsibility for them. There is nothing 
in all the effusions of Henry Ford to show that he has a 
real appreciation of the moral responsibility of industry 
for unemployment. If the Ford market is bad, men are 
simply laid off without further ado. It is not claimed that 
the automobile industry or that Ford industries are more 
callous in this respect than American industry in general. 
But the fact is worth calling to the attention of those naive 
observers who still believe that an efficient industry will 
graciously grant workers everything which they might be 
able to win through their own organization, 

This naive assumption is to a certain extent the conse- 
quence of our romantic American evaluation of human 
nature and human virtue. History ought to have taught 

us that the man who holds power is never as benevolent 

as he imagines himself to be. The hope of an ethical civil- 
ization rests not upon the possibility of making power com- 
pletely ethical but upon the possibility of creating enough 
intelligence and conscience among the holders of power 

An 

ethical employer is one who yields to the pressure of de- 

mocracy without fighting to the last ditch rather than one 
who imagines himself entitled to the sole control of power 
because he is slightly benevolent in its exercise. Men are 


» make a gradual equalization of power possible. 


never quite as unselfish as they imagine themselves to be 
and they are always more selfish as units in an economic 
organism than as private individuals. The fact that Henry 
l‘ord has been accepted by the American public at his own 
evaluation is the best proof of the general incompetence 
of the American for the intricate 
problems of modern industrial society. Someone recently 
made the observation that the automobile industry was not 


mind and conscience 


organized because both the workers and the managers were 
country boys not yet acclimated to the atmosphere of an 
industrial civilization. That may be true of American in- 
dustry as a whole. 

The fact that autocratic industry is not as benevolent 
as it imagines itself to be is, of course, not the only argu- 
ment against industrial despotism. Even an industry which 
grants all that the workers might ask in wages and hours 
and gives them no share in determining the conditions of 
their work and no opportunity for the exercise of personal 
initiative is perilous to civilization. Modern industry with 
its automatic machine has robbed the worker of most of 
the creative and personal satisfactions which make human 
life tolerable. Most of this loss is inevitable and not due to 

the personal malice or conscious indifference of industrial 
eteaiin It is simply one of the facts in modern indus- 
trial civilization with which we must deal. Even at best 
modern industry is destructive of personal values. It is 
the more necessary therefore that the worker be given some 
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compensation in the organization of industry through which 
he is recognized as a personality in the industrial society. 
If an autocratic management is added to an automatic pro- 
cess the result will be a type of human being “dead to 
rapture and despair” and incapable of bringing either joy 
or beauty into our common life. It seems rather strange 
that the same ethical and religious forces which are con- 
stantly bewailing the increased mechanization of modern 
society are on the whole so indifferent to the unnecessary 
aggravation of this mechanization through industrial auto- 
cracy. If it is inevitable that workers become the tools of 
their tools it is not necessary that they also become the 
tools of the industry as such. 

One reason why labor organizations make so little 
progress in organizing industries in which wages and hours 
are fairly good is because their strategy envisages only 
wages and hours and they have never learned to fire the 
imagination of workers so that they might claim their 
birthright as human personalities. It may be that this is 
impossible. It may be that men do not learn how to claim 
their highest rights until their minimum rights are im- 
periled. If this is so the prosperous and growing industries 
of the country will never be organized in the day of their 
prosperity. Yet a new strategy which teaches workers to 
think in terms of freedom as well as in terms of 
might show surprising results. The automobile industry is 


wage 


impregnable to the advances of organized labor not only 
because of this weakness in strategy but 
because the old craft union is unequal to the task of meet- 
ing the problems of an industry in which the automatic 
machine has destroyed the old craft distinctions. The 
American federation of labor seems finally to have realized 
this. Whether a new strategy born out of this realization 


labor also 


will meet with success is nevertheless questionable. As long 
as all Americans care more for standards of living than for 
the privileges of a free personality it may be too much to 
expect of workers that they resent anything but a cut in 
the pay envelope. We may have to taste Europe’s poverty 
before we will be able to and cultural 
problems which Europe sees in its industrial life. Should 


face the ethical 


we be spared the poverty of Europe the humanization of 
our industry will wait upon the day when we will have the 
moral courage and insight to choose between an efficient 
industry and a human one. 
efficient but it can never be quite as efficient mechanically as 


Democracy need not be in 


autocracy. Civilization must finally be confronted with the 
choice between more goods and more good life. 


The Observer 


The Bishop of London in Americ: 


VEN THE VISIT of Queen Marie has not been 
able to overshadow the presence of the bishop of 
London in our midst. 
both at home and abroad. 
body in London. 


He is an irrepressible prelate, 
He is a familiar figure to every- 
He resembles the late General Booth in 
his ability to be in every part of London at the same mo- 
ment and to do ten different tasks simultaneously. 
conducting services in St. James’ palace at noon, visiting 


He is 
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a mission church at Whitechapel at two, preaching on a box 
in Hyde Park at three, confirming a class at Hampstead at 
five, and preaching in St. Paul’s in the evening. Every day 
In America he is 
He is an old man in years, but 
of eternal youth in spirit and outlook upon life. 

When it was known that he was going to make a tour of 
America everybody thought he would talk mostly upon 
Christian unity, for that has been his great interest outside 
It will be remembered that he created 
quite a sensation six years ago by his plan for overcoming 


is filled with a program of this sort. 
keeping up the same pace. 


of his daily tasks. 


the obstacle of “orders,” the chief thing that stood in the 
way of the Anglican communion recognizing the free church 
ministry as valid. Dr. Rattenbury organized a series of six 
Sunday afternoon addresses in his big Methodist temple 
on the King’s Highway, the addresses to be given by lead- 
ers Of the outstanding communions. I had the rare pleasure 
of hearing two of these addresses, one by Lord Hugh Cecil, 
on “Nationalism and Catholicity” which made a great stir 
by insisting that loyalty to the whole church of Christ should 
be above loyalty to the nation; and the other by the bishop 
in which he made an equally widespread commotion by his 
“plan of union.” The plan put forth by the bishop of Lon- 
don was, in a word this: Five years from date let all com- 
Japtist, Methodist and 
Congregational—be ordained together, an Anglican bishop 


munions—Anglican, Presbyterian, 


and a representative from each of the other communions, 
laying their hands upon the head of the candidate at the 
same time. In the course of a few years all ministers would 
thus possess the ordination of the five communions and thus 
be officially authorized to administer the sacraments and 
preach in them all. (It is not generally known that the 
Hon. Seth Low, of New York, published a little brochure 
several years before this in which he advanced practically 
this same scheme. ) 

But the bishop has hardly touched upon Christian unity 
since he has been here, devoting his addresses to the prob- 
lems of youth and to the cooperation of the English-speak- 
ing peoples in securing the peace of the world. Before com- 
ing he insisted that his itinerary include as many colleges as 
possible, saying that he not only wanted to talk to audiences 
of youth but he wanted to meet them and hear their prob- 
lems. He has arranged to have questions follow his talks 
The result of his 
experience with our college boys and girls is very interest- 


and evidently he learned a good deal. 
ing and reassuring. He has found, he tells us, that all 
their problems are the same that he and all his companions 
were facing fifty years ago when he was a youth and that 
there is neither more nor less skepticism among youth today 
“All talk of the modern mind is 
“The modern mind is the same 
as the mind of man has ever been. 
ol 


than in his college days. 
pure humbug,” he said. 
There is the same fear 
There are the same sins. I have visited and 
spoken in ten of your leading universities. The students 
are facing the same old difficulties of the youth that I have 
known for forty years. 


death. 


The young people are not different 
in this age. Some of them are puzzled over moral ques- 
Furthermore he has 


omehow got the decided impression that the youth of today 


tions, but they always have been.” 


are just as religious, just as eager for goodness, just as 
idealistic, just as keen to serve as were the youth of his 
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college days. In fact the bishop seems to have been very 
much at home with the boys and girls of America, and to 
have had a royal good time with them. And such reports 
of his journey as I have read suggest that these college 
young people have responded to him. 

There is nothing timid about the bishop. At the big din- 
ner given him by the Pilgrim society of New York he s 
a good part of his time protesting against the use a 
tory textbooks in American schools which present the story 
of the struggle for independence and the period of 1812 
in such a way as to inculcate hatred for England in the 
minds of the American boy and girl. (He said nothing of 
the efforts of our patriotic societies and Colonial Dames 
and Daughters of the Revolution and our professional 
patriots to keep alive the old passions and prejudices.) He 
realized that history must be taught and the story told, 
but it should be told free from any slightest element that 
could prejudice the most cordial relationship between the 
two countries at a time when the welfare of the whole 
world depended so much upon their friendliest coopera- 
tion. He could not see what was to be gained by keeping 
alive the old hatreds. There was no one in England to- 
day who was not glad that the United States gained her 
freedom. It was all so long ago, anyhow, and should be 
considered in the light of a family quarrel where the chil- 
dren had entered upon a new world and recognized they 
were of the same family. He also said he had noticed that 
the Irish-American agitation against England was passing 
away here. Why keep up the hatred in our text book 
The audience seemed to be heartily with him, if one coul 
judge by the prolonged applause. 

It is a long time since a speaker has more thoroughly 
aroused an audience than did the bishop at the dinner given 
him on the evening of October 22 by the English-Speaking 
union. Nobody knew just what was coming, for he spent 
the first five minutes of his address in various pleasantries 
about his visit here. Then suddenly, without any warning 
he broke out into one of the most scathing denunciations 
of war I have heard since Dr. Norwood spoke here last 
spring. (Are the English preachers more fearless than our 
American preachers that they are denouncing war as the 
utter contradiction and abnegation of Christianity in such 
unqualified terms or is it because they saw it at close range? 
But | am waiting for our bishops and great preachers to 
measure up to the bishop of London, Norwood, Orchard, 
Bishop Gore and Studdert Kennedy.) The bishop had seen 
it—seen it in London and at the front and he said that 
any one who knew it as it is could never keep silent day 
or night. He considered it the great and immediate task 
facing the Christian people of the world. 

Then he preached the close union of all the English- 
speaking peoples of the world—the Americans and the 
British because they together would rid the world of war. 
Some way must be found he said wherein the great peo- 
ples could work toward this end, and that soon. He had 
been proud all his life at the leadership the United States 
had shown in the peace movement. He hoped that leader- 
ship would be resumed again. But, he said again in clos- 
ing, the English-speaking people together could end war 
forever. FREDERICK LYNCH. 
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The Terminus Ad Quem of Anglo- 
Catholicism 


By John Clarence Petrie 


OQ THE QUESTION just where will the Anglo- 
catholics stop in their apparently Romeward develop- 
ment there was given an answer not long ago by the 

Rev. Dr. S. P. Delany, associate rector of the church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, New York city, and editor of the Ameri- 
can Church Monthly. He asserted that the development 
would reach its culmination when all of catholic faith and 
practice had been restored. In particular he enumerated the 
mass, the seven sacraments, and the ancient catholic cere- 
monies and vestments. There is no good reason for doubt- 
ing that Dr. Delany speaks for the greater portion of high 
churchmen. His magazine is today the one most widely 
read and accepted among the clergy. The church he serves __ 
has stood for a generation as the representative high church? | 
in the United States. Therefore let us take him seriously 
and see if we agree with his conclusion. 


ANGLICAN AND ROMAN 


Dr. Delany has given us a picture of what he holds to be 
the ideal Anglican church. Each day mass will be celebrated 
in colored silk vestments. The people of the church will re- 

eive the holy communion fasting and, if there has been 
@. serious sin, after having been to confession to an Angli- 
can priest and received his absolution. The saints, partic- 
ulary “Our Lady St. Mary” will be restored to the devo- 
tions of the faithful. Nor is the picture a dream made up 
out of whole cloth. Dr. Delany has had a model before his 
eyes in drawing. Any morning he can step out of his study 
on West 47th street and walk a half mile in any direction 
and find just what he has been describing. West of Broad- 
way he will find St. Raphael’s, Holy Cross, St. Malachy’s, 
the Assumption. In the up-town direction he will come to 
the Paulists’ and the Blessed Sacrament. To the east lie 
St. Agnes and St. Patrick’s cathedral. Down town are Holy 
Innocents and St. Leo’s. In each of these churches the mass 
is celebrated several times every morning. On Saturdays 
and the eves of holy days he will find the confessionals 
crowded with penitents. The saints’ statues are in plain 
sight. The holy eucharist is worshipped as the very center 
of all religion. And the whole world calls these churches 
Catholic—not as some wag has said, Cah-tholic. They are 
Catholic and Roman. Catholic because Roman. Ask anyone 
but a high church’ Episcopalian and he will call these Catho- 
lic churches. But the Anglicans with a private vocabulary 
all their own prefer to call them Roman churches, or popish 
chapels. In England some have so little sense of humor as 
to dub them Italian missions. 

In other words, Dr. Delany tells us that the Anglican 
church will have arrived when he can take his imaginary 

@.": about Times square and find things in the Ascension, 
St. Clement’s, St. Thomas’s, the Incarnation, and the Trans- 
figuration exactly as they are now in the Roman Catholic 
churches of the neighborhood, and the whole world for that 
matter. To be brief, when you can no longer tell whether 


you are inside a Roman Catholic or an Episcopalian church 
then will the Anglo-catholic movement have attained adult 
life. 

If there be any doubt in the matter let one pay a visit to 
Dr. Delany’s own well-known church. It is a step from 
Times square and well worth the visit whether one comes 
to pray and admire or to be amazed at the Roman drift. 
Aside from the absence of a holy water stoop at the door, 
and aside from the suspicious presence of cushions in the 
pews, this building is designed for all the world to deceive 
the very elect. A red light before the high altar indicates 
that the Anglican sacrament of the holy communion is re- 
served for the worship of the faithful. Stations of the 
cross mark the walls. The image of the “Mother of God” 
and lesser saints grace the various pillars. And horrors! 
There are no less than four confessional boxes, as much 
like those in any Roman Catholic church as you please, 
even to the name of the clergyman printed on the front 
of the box he occupies. 

Here each morning the holy communion service of the 
beok of common prayer is celebrated in mass vestments. 
In English to be sure, but muttered so indistinctly as to 
make anyone in the rear of the edifice believe that this is 
the real thing going on. The movements of the clergyman 
are those of a Catholic priest saying mass. At the words 
of consecration a bell is rung and the blessed wafer held 
aloft for the adoration of the congregation. At the end of 
the service the sign of the cross is made over the worship- 
pers in blessing, the clergyman reads the “last gospel” im- 
ported directly from the Roman missal like so much else 
that is here practiced, genuflects, dons his biretta and 
marches out exactly like any curate at St. Patrick’s. 


SOLEMN HIGH MASS 


But the event of each week is the “solemn high mass” 
sung each Sunday at 10:45. Let none think he knows any- 
thing about the Episcopal church till he has witnessed this 
spectacle. Let him not try to substitute the elaborate Domini- 
can rite at St. Vincent Ferrer’s or the gorgeously done mass 
at the Paulists’ with Father Finn’s world renowned chorist- 
ers. These efforts are completely left in the shade by the 
ceremonies at St. Mary’s. If the story be true it was the 
late Senator O’Gorman who said after witnessing the affair 
at St. Mary’s that he preferred the simplicity of the Catholic 
church, 

As the tower bell rings the signa! for the mass to begin, 
there appear from the sacristy the processional crucifix 
flanked by two acolytes bearing candles. Then follows a 
gorgeous array of thurifers swinging incense laden censers, 
acolytes in red cassocks and white surplices, a vested choir 
of men and boys, and, last of all, the venerable clergy, 
deacon, subdeacon, and celebrant. Once inside the sanctuary 
fresh incense is heaped in the glowing thuribles, the deacon 
chants “Let us go forth in peace” and the choir responds 
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“In the name of Christ. Amen.” Then the whole proces- 
sion will march along the epistle side of the church to the 
rear and up the center alley, the meantime singing some 
stately processional such as St. Patrick’s Breastplate to the 
accompaniment of the full orchestra in the gallery and the 
trumpets in the procession. The air is so full of incense at 
to make one choke. It is this that caused Professor Carlton 
Hayes of Columbia to make his famous remark: “The 
Catholics burn incense in order to worship; the Epis- 
copalians worship in order to burn incense.” 

The procession over, the celebrant removes his cope, dons 
a chasuble; the three ministers advance to the altar; and 
the mass begins. The vested choir sings the introit in plain 
chant. There are no Anglican introits. No matter. The 
missale Romanum is full of them and so there is an in- 
troit. The altar is censed and the mixed choir at the rear 
bursts forth into an elaborate continental mass. It may be 
Gounod, Cesar Franck, Weber, Beethoven, or Rossini. 
These masses are now forbidden in the Catholic church as 
being too operatic. But St. Mary’s owes obedience to no 
man. 

And thus the service proceeds. There is only one thing 
about it all to put the worshipper on his guard that this is 
not a Catholic church. It is all a little too elaborate, just 
a trifle too self conscious, to be genuine. 


MISTAKEN FORGIVENESS 


Many a tale there is, however, about Catholics who have 
entered St. Mary’s and been fooled into thinking they were 
at home. One them is told of the famous old time 
pitcher of the Detroit Tigers, Wild Bill Donovan. Bill was 
a bit careless about keeping up his religious duties and had 
his mother worried about the state of his soul. One year 
when the Tigers were playing in New York and the time 
for making the Easter duty had not yet expired, Bill started 
out to please his mother and do his spiritual life a favor. 


of 


Finding a church near the hotel he went in and made his 
confession. Happy in having had his sins forgiven he came 
out airily and went over to 41st street and sent a wire to 
his mother. 

Next morning Bill arose early and made his way to the 
church to receive communion at the seven o’clock mass. 
When he got back to the hotel, Hughie Jennings and a num- 
ber of the team were just getting ready to go to St. Patrick’s 
to the nine o’clock. They all shook Bill’s hand by way of con- 
gratulation that he had gone under the wire and Bill told 
them there was one suspicious thing about his morning ex- 
perience. The priest, instead of putting the blessed sacra- 
ment in his mouth, had laid it on his hand. 
received that way before. 


Bill had never 
Nor had he ever before been 
allowed to drink of the chalice. 

As soon as the chalice was mentioned Hughie knew the 
truth. He told the big fellow he had been in an Episcopal 
church and that he would have to go along with the rest 
Bill looked 
crestfallen, but he went along. They got a priest to hear 


of them to St. Patrick’s and hear a real mass. 


Bill’s confession and the story has it that there was some 
unseemly chuckling on the part of the Levite as he heard 
3ill’s story. 

I never met either Wild Bill or Hughie, though I have 
seen the former pitch and have watched Hughie pull grass 
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and do his little dance and yell on the coaching line. Hence 
I cannot vouch for the authenticity of the yarn. The point 
is, that it might easily have occurred. And if one were to 
go into St. Mary’s to communion today, he would not even 
have the warning of the sacrament being placed on the hand 
and the chalice being delivered. For the clergy at St. Mary’s 
are now teaching their people to receive on the tongue am, 
then to return to their seats without waiting for the chal. 
They do not withhold the chalice. That would get them 
into trouble with the bishop. But they ask the people to 
refuse it and so are introducing communion “under one 
kind” without bringing the law upon their heads. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


Why this last change? For three hundred years the 
Anglicans raved about the way Rome had “mutilated” the 
sacrament by refusing the chalice to the laity. And now 
the Anglicans are beginning the practice themselves. The 
explanation is not far to seek. They are again teaching the 
real presence in the eucharist. That is, the once condemned 
doctrine of transubstantiation is again rife among the 
Anglicans. The blessed bread is reserved in a tabernacle on 
the altar. The wine cannot well be so preserved. Also, 
the drinking from the cup leads to the spilling of the wine, 
or as the high churchmeft‘express it, leads to profanation 
of the blessed sacrament. And finally, it is all of piece with 
the desire of the Anglicans to obliterate anything that 
makes them differ from Rome. 





There still remains one thing about which the ap 


copalians are said to be different—the pope. Dr. Delar 
in expressing his summum bonum made no mention of him 
whom so many Anglicans now refer to as the Holy Father. 
Perhaps he felt that the time is not yet ripe. Yet, he might 
have summed up his whole statement of the terminus ad 
quem in three words—submission to Rome. 


PAPAL AUTHORITY 


The rector of St. Mary’s, Dr. Barry, makes no secret 
of his own belief. It is now some years since he delivered 
an address on the position of the pope wherein he asserted 
that the pope is the infallible head of the church. Infallible 
not de jure divino but de jure ecclesiastico. That is, the 
pope is infallible not because God has ordered it but be- 
cause God’s church has pronounced on it. 

If you are not a high church Anglican you say: “If the 
pope is really infallible, he must be obeyed. How can you 
remain outside the Roman obedience without doing violence 
to your conscience?” And so it would seem. Infallibility is 
infallibility. Infallible Rome says the Anglican church is 
mere protestant heresy. How can Dr. Barry, or anyone 
else, doubt it when infallibility says so? That is a problem 
in Anglican psychology. 

Does Dr. Delany go all the way with Dr. Barry? He has 
not said so, so far as I am aware. But he so staunchly sup- 
ports his rector’s views in all other matters that I person- 
ally think he is with him in this matter also. Of the Rev. 
Dr. Hall, the Anglican “Thomas Aquinas,” there is no 


doubt. At the Anglo-catholic congress in England in 1925 
he made the statement that there could be no reunited 
church of which the pope was not the head. And he said 
in substance of infallibility just what Dr. Barry did. 
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Signs are not wanting either in England or America that 
the Anglo-catholics are on the way to Rome. Many Eng- 
lish churches now have public prayers for “our chief 
bishop, Pius” which is the Anglican way of translating, 
“Oremus pro pontifice nostro Pio.” The writers of the 
lish Society of SS. Peter and Paul now claim that the 
o::.: church is a part of the Roman patriarchate tem- 
porarily in schism. And furthermore they maintain that the 
sooner the schism is healed the better. 


ON THE WAY TO ROME 


Just what holds the Anglo-catholics back? I mean the 
more frank Romanizers. Not all of them do stay behind 
by any means. It is estimated that there are received into 
the Catholic church in England no less than twenty thou- 
sand a year, many of whom are clergymen. Many of the 
clergy insist that they will never go to Rome until the pope 
recognizes that the Anglican ministers are really sacrificing 
priests and not mere protestant ministers. Also, they insist 
that when they go over Rome shall allow them to remain 
with their wives and hold parishes. Some again hope that 
Rome will make some sort of uniate arrangement with them 
so they can also retain the liturgy in the English tongue. 
Others say that there should be no submission of individuals 
at all, but that when they return it should be in a body. 

And when we study the aims of the Anglo-catholics just 
why should not Rome be their terminus ad quem? When 

e reach the goal marked out by Dr. Delany there will 
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then be nothing separating them from Rome except the 
interpretation of the definition of papal infallibility. They 
will meanwhile have admitted that every single objection 
which they threw up against Rome in the sixteenth century 
was a mistake. They will have confessed that in every 
dispute between themselves and Rome, Rome was right 
and England was wrong. Could a church that has so con- 
fessed its fallibility, trust its judgment about the one thin 
wall separating it from reunion? 

As a matter of history the Catholic church at the time 
of the Anglican reformation had not yet defined the ques- 
tion of papal infallibility. That means that the infallibility 
question was not an issue at the time. And so, not a single 
thing to which they once objected is left to the Anglicans. 
Infallibility is a later issue and was decided after they 
had willingly broken Catholic unity. Therefore they could 
not refuse to accept it. 

Finally, when the Anglicans have all their catholic faith 
and practice in full swing there will still be left one ques- 
tion unanswered. By what authority do we these things? 
Not that of the Bible certainly. Surely these things were 
not borrowed from the Greek church? With the belief and 
practice will they not be obliged in the end to accept the 
authority ? 

There is of course still another question to be asked. 
Will the Anglicans as a whole ever agree to anything uni- 
form, catholic, protestant or liberal? But that is a horse 
of a different color and deserving of separate treatment. 


“Post Mortem Peter” 


By Edgar DeWitt Jones 


{S REAL NAME was Peter J. Westover, but for 
H years he was known to Bethany church folk as 
“Post Mortem Peter,” shortened sometimes to 
“P. M. P.” Not that we called him so to his face, but 
in our private conversations and little congenial groups, 
we invariably spoke of him by this alliterative appellation. 

It was Judge Parsons, senior elder at Bethany who gave 
Westover his new name, after a particularly aggravating 
instance of Peter’s eccentricity. It was an appropriate 
name and merited. For this man long a member and 
twenty years a deacon of Bethany church was a confirmed 
critic of the living and persistent eulogist of the dead. 
Peter’s heart was adamant and his tongue prone to censure 
until death struck down its victim. Then he was a model 
of sympathetic neighbor and sang praises where hitherto he 
had said spiteful things. 

Peter’s hobby was attending funerals. In the years that 
he was a member at Bethany church it is doubtful if he 
ever missed a funeral unless he was unable to be about, 
which was seldom. He was at his best when serving as 
pall-bearer, and was not at all loath to let it be known that 
he would like to serve in that capacity. Sometimes of 
course, this willingness on his part was not objectionable; 
at other times it was extremely so. Peter would sit up all 
night with the dead, convey messages of sympathy, comfort 


and console; in short, render any service required in a 
home where death had come. Being a childless widower 
and possessed of a modest competence, he was in a position 
to indulge his hobby to the fullest. 

Peter was also a S. S. P. A. H. G., which being inter- 
preted is, Strong Supporter of the Pastor After He Has 
Gone. An obstinate and perennial opponent of his pastor 
while he was such, “P. M. P.” softened immediately upon 
his resignation and was loud in his encomiums long after 
the minister had taken another church and removed from 
the community. And when a minister of Bethany died in 
the harness, then Peter gave us a demonstration of grief 
most poignant in character and prolonged. 

Peter wasn’t a bad sort, take him by and large. He paid 
his debts promptly, contributed fairly generously of his 
means to missions and benevolences, was free from the so- 
called small vices, but as a rule he simply scorned to speak 
well of the living and he reveled in praise of the dead. The 
obsession grew on him, I think, though my earliest recol- 
lection of him was of a moody, critical-minded, fault-find- 
ing sort of person, with scant praise for the living. But 
way back when I first came to know him, Peter was buy- 
ing flowers for the dead. 

For nearly two decades Dr. Forrester was minister of 
Bethany church and his fame still lingers in our city where 
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today reside half a dozen preachers of national renown. 
But “P. M. P.” never approved anything that Dr. Forrester 
said or did. He criticized him, opposed his policies, was a 
thorn in his pastor’s side, a sharp and annoying thorn at 
that. Yet when a visiting preacher was in the pulpit and 
quite regardless of the merit of his discourse, a certain thing 
was sure to happen. Immediately after the benediction “P. 
M. P.” would hurry into the pulpit and in Dr. Forrester’s 
presence address the visiting preacher in some such fashion 
as this: 

“My dear Doctor, that was a truly great sermon. It 
is good to hear the gospel again in its fullness. Sometimes 
I have despaired of hearing sound doctrine again, but you 
have encouraged me; my soul is refreshed; my spirit re- 
jeiced. God bless you. Come again and soon.” 

Now I maintain that it requires a very big and saintly 
minister to put up with a vexatious brother such as Peter 
was, and Dr. Forrester succeeded where lesser men would 
have failed utterly. He usually ignored such crudity; 
overlooked the flagrant discourtesy of Peter, laughed about 
it when among his own warm friends and supporters, 
treated it as the failing of an otherwise faithful church- 
man and good citizen. But then Forrester was one in a 
thousand, a gentleman, strong in the things that matter 
most and a brilliant preacher of the word. 

I recall hearing Judge Parsons tell of spending an evening 
at the manse when some reference was made to Peter. 
Whereupon Dr. Forrester’s eyes twinkled, and looking across 
the room at his wife who was glancing through a rather 
bulky volume, he said ; “Mother, if anything happens to me 
while I am pastor at Bethany I have just one request to 
make. Peter Westover will be an enthusiastic candidate 
for pall-bearer. Don’t let him act for—” But he got no 
further for Mrs. Forrester made as though she were about 
to throw her big book at his head. Then they all laughed 
immoderately. 

Dr. Forrester had been pastor at Bethany sixteen years 
when he died suddenly after an illness of four days. Im- 
mediately Peter entered upon a prolonged panegyric spree. 
He lauded Dr. Forrester to the heavens; declared there 
never was such a preacher since Paul, and lamented the 
fact that no worthy successor was possible. He appeared 
at the funeral with a band of crepe on his coat sleeve and 
wept copiously throughout a service that was as solemn as 
it was beautiful in the sincere mourning of a great con- 
course of people who had loved and honored Dr. For- 
rester in life. 

Shortly after the doctor’s passing Bethany’s office bear- 
ers met and fitting resolutions were adopted in memory of 
as splendid a pastor and noble a man as ever served a 
church of the Lord Christ. It was a sad season for us 
and there were solemn moments at that session of the 
board. It was at this meeting that Peter arose and de- 
livered a long-winded, honey-worded eulogy of our deceased 
minister. He called him the greatest of preachers, best 
of men and true to the gospel in a perverse and wicked 
generation. Finally his voice broke and choking with 
emotion he sat down and buried his face in his hands. 

No sooner had Peter resumed his seat than Cyrus Eg- 
gleston, a onetime cattle buyer and native Texan who had 
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been a member with us about six years, got to his feet. 
He was a big fellow with one good eye and it was red of 
rim like a mad bull’s. Cyrus turned that Cyclopean gaze 
of his on Peter sitting there all crumpled up, and fairly 
roared : 

“What kind of a critter are you anyway? I never hea 
from you one word of good about Dr. Forrester when 
was alive. You were against everything he proposed. You 
found fault with him always, and now you get up here and 
yowl like a sick she-hound dog. You are a— —” 

But he never told us what Peter was for just then i 
Judge Parsons sitting next to him pulled his coattail, and as | 
Cyrus stopped short and looked about to see what the . 
twitch at his coat meant the chairman of the meeting, 

Major Bassett said, “Brethren, let us repeat together the 
Lord’s prayer.” That ended the meeting. 

Rev. Spencer Van Voorhies succeeded Dr. Forrester, and 

a worthy successor he was. Eloquent, scholarly, human, 
and a capable administrator, he wrought a notable work. 
But Peter decreed him dull and questioned his soundness 
in the established doctrines. He criticized him, voted against 
his projects and on finding himself in the minority as usual, 
comforted himself by purchasing a wreath and placing it on 
Dr. Forrester’s grave. 

Dr. Van Voorhies had been Bethany’s minister a little 
more than two years when Peter suffered a breakdown 
and a protracted illness. His pastor visited him often be- 
fore the end came and was all that a faithful minister should, 
be at such a time. As for Peter he was decent, but thaf 
was all. For once he didn’t find fault with Dr. Van Voor- 
hies to his face though he praised constantly his predecessor. 6 
The last day the pastor called Peter remarked, “Too bad 
too bad, Bethany church will never see the like of Dr. For- 
rester again. He was a great man, sir, a very great man,” 
and a little after this remark he died. 

Peter had a church funeral and a big one. Possibly some 
came principally to hear what Dr. Van Voorhies could say 
about a parishioner who not only never lifted a finger to 
lighten his burdens, but had opposed him at every turn. 
Others came remembering what Peter did for them when 
bereavement smote the four corners of their homes. There 
were flowers in abundance and the church quartette sang 
three selections. 

Our pastor took no text, but he referred to Joseph of 
Arimathea who begged of Pilate the dead body of Jesus 
and securing it gave it decent, even elegant burial. “After 
all Joseph’s service was not altogether in vain,” commented 
Dr. Van Voorhies, in a sort of cryptic fashion which he 
afterward explained to some of us in private. 

“Better a tender ministry for the dead,” he said, “than 
no loving ministry at all. Brother Westover’s charities were 
largely withheld from the living but were showered on the 
dead. Perhaps a few such men are needed. I have no 
doubt that were I dead today and Peter alive he would 
say naught but good of me. And it is some satisfaction 


to know that when you die there is somebody who will be 
interested in giving you a fitting funeral and keep your 
memory green with praises never spoken while life lasted. 
Lilies of Arimathea are not as lovely nor as fragrant as 
roses of Bethany, but they are not to be despised.” 
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Just the same some of us at Bethany church have never 
ceased to regret that Cyrus Eggleston was not permitted to 
finish his speech that memorable evening when Peter de- 
livered his post mortem panegyric on the good pastor whom 
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he had harrassed in life. For Eggleston was the only man 
among us whose vocabulary was adequate and spirit eager 
to tell Peter precisely what he was. He would have helped 
us had he continued, whatever the effect on Peter. 


Will Protestantism Destroy Itself? 


By Georgia Harkness 


ment, like an individual, may destroy itself. It may 

go out and deliberately commit suicide. This is less 
apt to be the case with movements than with men, for move- 
ments are made up of groups and it is seldom that groups 
are sufficiently agreed upon the futility of existence to be 
willing to put an end to their corporate life. Or a move- 
ment may destroy itself through some ill-considered act. 
It is commonly noted that an erratic enterprise, given suf- 
ficient rope, will hang itself. Or a movement may die 
through lack of support. Thus when a meeting is adjourned 
sine die, the wag who reads it “sign die” is not far wrong. 
Or a movement may die from an excess of virtue. It meets 
its end prematurely—not in the sense that “the good die 
young,” but because of a deep devotion to a worthy cause 
without a proper sense of proportion. There is no more 
tragic death in human experience than this, for it challenges 
our admiration at the same time that it calls forth our feel- 
ing that it ought not so to be. It is this type of self-destruc- 
tiveness in protestantism that we are now to consider. 

Three outstanding virtues have been the glory of protes- 
tantism. These are its doctrine of individual freedom of 
judgment, its zeal to propagate its faith, and its emphasis 
on the need of activity in temporal as well as spiritual af- 
fairs. To the first—its earliest and most characteristic at- 
tribute—protestantism owes its very existence, and owes 
also the spirit of inquiry which has helped theology to keep 
abreast of science. To the second it owes not only its 
numerical power and position of influence in the western 
world, but its great missionary movement—and without an 
impulse to extend its borders it would long since have 
ceased to be. To the third it owes its economic undergird- 
ing and the production of the thrifty industrious middle 
class which is the back-bone of American life. 

It is therefore a bold statement to assert that in these 
virtues are the seeds of protestantism’s undoing. Such how- 
ever seems to be the case. It is not in the combination that 
the mischief lies—for protestantism has been strongest 
where the three have developed together most harmoniously. 
It is from an over-development of one or more of these 
traits without its proper balance-wheel that wreckage re- 
sults. And there seems now to be a dearth of balance- 
wheels. 


‘Te ARE VARIOUS WAYS in which a move- 


5. 


Let us look first at protestantism’s assertion of the right 
of each individual to judge in matters of belief according 
to the dictates of his own conscience. To a people accus- 
tomed for centuries to think only in terms of dogmas and 
precepts laid down by the church this was a revolutionary 


concept, and it is not surprising that religious wars and 
persecutions resulted. Protestantism of course has always 
fallen far short of its own doctrine at this point. Protes- 
tant intolerance burned as many heretics as the inquisition 
placed upon the rack—and it has been observed that while 
we no longer burn our heretics we still continue to brand 
them. 

But little by little the doctrine of individual freedom in- 
herent in protestantism has made its way into both the 
theology and practice of our churches. There are now quite 
a goodly number in which members may believe as they 
like—and even a few in which the minister may preach as 
he likes! This is wholesome, for without the spirit of free 
inquiry and willingness to follow the argument wherever 
it leads, protestantism is doomed to stagnation, Without 
this spirit it will lose its grip on those who think—and in 
the long run, despite appearances to the contrary, those 
who think are those who lead. Christians who have faith 
in the inherent truth and power of the religion of Jesus 
will not be afraid to expose it to the searchlight of thought. 
Nor will they be disturbed if the quest for truth brings 
other Christians to conclusions differing somewhat from 
their own. 

In so far as liberal theology is trying to get back to the 
inherent genius of protestantism and to adapt its message 
to the modern age, its work is indispensable. But even 
its most earnest exponents can scarcely claim that its in- 
fluence has been wholly beneficial. In fact, “the ethical 
impotence of modern liberalism” has become a real danger 
—a danger of which it needs to be keenly aware, else it 
will die of its own virtue. The type of broad-mindedness 
which has no convictions breeds stagnation as surely as 
does the unwillingness to open one’s mind. It has been 
aptly remarked that there is a breadth which becomes 
mere flatness—and it would be no difficult matter to find 
exquisitely rounded sermons which reveal this quality. 

Some whimsical verses, written originally as a gibe at 
philosophers, might be taken as a characterization of some 
exponents of modern liberalism :— 

Sonte things in certain lights are seen, 
And some the other way; 

But as to what they chance to mean, 
I wouldn't care to say. 

If others take another view 
Quite different from such, 


It’s one that they’re entitled to, 
And doesn’t matter much. 


You take it any way you like 
And study it, and yet 
You probably will never strike 
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The answer that I get. 

So when I think of this and that, 
Of where and when and why, 

You don’t know what I’m driving at— 
And neither, sir, do I. 

Fortunately such a characterization does not apply to all 
who believe in the inherent right of every man to formulate 
his own opinions. But it applies to too many. Unless 
protestantism is to lose its grip on practical life it must 
teach men to have a vital faith in God—and this it cannot 
do without vital convictions. What we need is not more 
light and less heat, but a clearer flame. The task of com- 
bining open-mindedness with loyalty is not easy, but it is 


imperative. Without it protestantism cannot survive. 


II. 


Turning to the second great virtue of protestantism, its 


zeal to propagate its faith, we find here also that history 
reveals a battle-marked trail. This second trait is of course 
closely related to the first, for the zealous have often been 
the most intolerant. Our puritan fathers who left the mother 
country to secure religious freedom but were unwilling 
to grant it to their fellow-Christians of other households 
of faith, are a striking example of the possibility of com- 
bining individualism with intolerance. The whole sickening 
history of denominational strife is the story of protestant- 
ism’s efforts to propagate its faith—to propagate it not co- 
operatively but factionally. 

The result is a factional—and fractional—Christianity. 
It is acommon occurrence that a community movement sup- 
interdenominational 


posedly a religious education enter- 


prise, for exampie—must spend nine-tenths of its energy 
keeping people pacified, and has only a fraction left for 
the work of the Lord. The Baptists are sure the Methodists 
are trying to run everything—for is not the chairman of 
the committee a Methodist? The Methodists think it is a 
rood thing, but they need the money for current expenses 

and anyway it might not get credited in the minutes. 
lhe not 
quite “safe,” and the Episcopalians for reasons of their 


Presbyterians are afraid the teachers may be 
own prefer not to cooperate. The result is that the enter- 
prise dies unborn, or wears out the strength (to say noth- 
ing of the religion!) of the person who tries to keep it 
ailve. 

This unwillingness of the denominations to work co- 
operatively is not a result of their apathy, but of their zeal. 
ach one is so zealous to maintain its own integrity and 
power—so eager to win others to its own way of thinking 
and to march to battle against the hosts of Satan under its 
own banner—that it sometimes mistakes its allies for its 
enemies. Lacking this zeal protestantism would have long 
since died. Possessing this zeal, it is in danger of destroy- 
ing itself in internecine strife. 

A similar result ensues where the missionary movement 

the crowning achievement of the Christian faith—has 
come in contact with the great non-Christian religions of 
Where missionaries have been able to work in 
harmonious cooperation with native leaders and have ap- 
preciated and developed the best elements in native cultures, 
they have been favorably received. That this has not al- 
ways been the case is probably not so much the fault of the 
individual missionaries as of our occidental superiority- 


the orient. 
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psychology. But in any case a problem has emerged, 
brought on by the very zeal of protestantism to propagate 
its faith, and the whole status of the missionary enterprise 
is now in flux. A group of oriental students who will soon 
be leaders in their respective countries met recently to 
discuss two parallel issues, “The Problem of the Missionary 
in the Orient,” and “The Missionary as a Problem in the 
Orient.” The answers given these questions by intelligent 
orientals will have much to do with determining the suc- 
cess of the missionary enterprise in the next generation. 
And their answers will depend in turn upon whether the 
church in its missionary zeal decides to be cooperative or 
divisive. 
Ill. 

The self-destructiveness of protestantism’s third great 
virtue—its gospel of labor—is not so evident on the sur- 
face, for it is only recently that we have begun to realize 
the connection of protestantism with the economic order. 
But the German scholars Weber and Troeltsch and others 
in this country have pointed out clearly that the industrial 
revolution, and with it the growth of the capitalistic system, 
has been very closely linked with the protestant (partic- 
ularly the puritan) emphasis on labor. Its adherents have 
been enjoined to be “diligent in business,” and its charac- 
of thrift and sobriety, have 
tended to make its people prosperous. Prosperity has 
led to the development of large-scale production, result- 
ing not only in more prosperity and more production but 
in the growth of the capitalistic spirit. Emphasis on toil 
as a religious virtue has led the employer to exact as much 





teristic virtues honesty, 


toil as possible from his employees, sometimes at the ex- 
pense of human personality. The circle is completed by an 
economic cleavage characterized by an irreligious—or at 
least a most unbrotherly—attitude of each class toward the 
other. 

It would be going too far to claim that protestantism has 
been wholly responsible for this development, for many 
economic However, it is no 
accident that the majority of its adherents are found in the 
prosperous middle-class group. Most of its people work, 
but not many belong to the “working class.” The psychology 
of the average protestant church member is capitalistic— 
hence his horror of socialism in every form, whether he 
understands the meaning of the term or not. Hence also his 
suspicion of the labor movement, for Detroit is not the 
only city where chambers of commerce dictate the policy 
of churches. Hence also the failure of protestantism to reach 
the lower income groups with its ministry. 


factors have been at work. 


There is a complex issue here which must be faced. The 
linkage of protestantism with capitalistic interests has not 
only alienated the labor movement from the church, but it 
has had serious reflex consequences for the church itself. 
John Wesley had something to say upon this subject a 
century and a half ago: 


6 


“How astonishing a thing this is. How can we understand it? 


Does it not seem (and yet this cannot be) that true Christianity 
has a tendency in process of time to undermine and destroy itself? 
For wherever true Christianity spreads, it must cause diligence 
and frugality which in the natural course of things beget riches, 
and riches naturally beget every temper that is destructive of 
Christianity. Now if there is no way to prevent this, Christianity 
is inconsistent with itself, and of consequence cannot stand, cannot 
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continue long among any people. Since wherever it generally pre- 

vails, it saps its own foundation.”* 

Wesley felt that there must be a way out, and this he 
found in the practice of generous giving. Had he lived 
in this day he might have enjoined also a keener conscience 
regarding the manner in which this prosperity is secured, 
for he would have had no patience with the covering of 
large-scale economic sins with a cloak of philanthropy. 

We need not regard wealth as inherently evil, nor need 
we brand every rich man as possessing “every temper that 
is destructive of Christianity,” to realize that Wesley was 
right in pointing out the self-destructiveness of protestant- 
ism at this point. He had no ascetic attitude toward wealth, 
but he foresaw that material prosperity was likely to beget 
spiritual apathy. He could not fully foresee the extent to 
which protestantism (which is what he meant by “true 
Christianity”) was to become linked with material pros- 
perity, but had he done so he would still more insistently 
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have prophesied an undermining and disappearance of its 
spiritual power. 

We do not need to reject the merits of the protestant 
gospel of labor to recognize that it also has its perils. One 
greater than Wesley had something to say about the effects 
of “the care of this world and the deceitfulness of riches.” 
America is fast becoming a nation of material efficiency 
and spiritual shallowness—and protestantism must watch 
its path with care, else its very merits will rise up and 
consume it. 

It is no accident that the charges most frequently brought 
against the church by college students are the ineptitudes 
of its theology, its intolerance and denominational strife, 
and its indifference to vital issues. It must meet these 
charges if it would retain its hold on the leaders of the 
coming generation. In so far as the faults of protestantism 
are the outgrowth of ill-balanced merits, we had better sup- 
ply the balance before it dies of its own virtue. 


British Table ‘Talk 


London, Oct. 15, 1926. 

F I WERE in charge of anti-war propaganda, I should make 

it known far and wide that Lord Raingo should be read. It 

is the latest work from Mr. Arnold Bennett, who has not, to 

the best of my knowledge, any very decided views upon war. 

He is simply an acute observer of the ways in which men and 

women act in this fascinating human 

Mr. Arnold Bennett scene. In his study of such things he has 

And War Councils set himself to trace out the mental and 

other processes through which a certain 

millionaire passes when he is invited to take charge of an im- 
portant department during the war. 

There is always a genial tolerance in Mr. Arnold Bennett; 
he has not the ferocity of Mr. Clissold, but for this very reason 
his descriptions of the intrigues, which engaged so much of the 
time of great men in an hour of life and death for their country, 
are among the most cogent arguments against war. The same 
things happen in every country when a state of war is declared. 
“T had a silly, footling idea,” Lord Raingo says in the book 
“that a world war would change human nature. For all human 
nature cares a world war is just like company-promoting.” The 
characters in the book are not drawn from life as the char- 
acters in Mr. Clissold are, but in the main they are probably 
true to the type. Of such men as these, ministries are composed. 
By such men departments are managed. 

We shall be less likely to be ushered into war when we clearly 
understand that there are no heaven-sent statesmen and no 
heaven-sent warriors. There are simply men and women, moved 
by the ambitions, loyalties, disloyalties, passions, lusts, which 
move them at other times. Yes, I should call in such men as 
Arnold Bennett; and from another side artists such as Max 
Beerbohm, to tear away masks. In one of Mr. Birmingham's 
books there is an Anti-Tommy-Rot society. I should like to 
see that established in real earnest. Mr. Bennett would make 
an excellent president. 


Dr. E. A. Abbott 

At the age of 87 this great teacher and theologian died at 
Hampstead on October 12th. For twenty-four years he was 
head of the City of London school; he could have had almost 


*Quoted by Professor George C. Cell in “The Decay of Religion,” 
Methodist Review, March, 1924. 


any headship he chose in after years, but he gave himself to 
scholarship, and in a large measure to the study of the new 
testament. Of his many books scholars will not need to be 
reminded. Bishop Percival declared that he might have been, 
had he continued preaching, the greatest preacher in the English 
church. But his voice could not bear the strain. Those who 
cannot claim to understand his more erudite work will remem- 
ber Philochristus and the two books which followed, Onesimus 
and Silanus The Christian. Of these the first two, I think, were 
published anonymously. These are books which do more than 
any books I know to make the early days of the Christian 
church intimately real to the reader. Dr. Edwin A. Abbott was a 
liberal theologian with a great passion for truth, though he took 
part in controversy. When the challenge was thrown down, he 
was never a man to be dismissed as the advocate of a party, and 
his work on the new testament has helped scholars of every 
school. He did what he did because of his tremendous power of 
concentration. He is said to have known only three books well, 
the new testament, Shakespeare, and Bacon. On a thousand 
matters familiar to others, he was content to be ignorant. But 
the right sequel to this note would be for the reader to take up 
Philochristus or Onesimus again. 
* . 7 

Concerning Politics 

The liberal party is once more in the public eye. This morn 
ing comes the news that Lord Oxford has resigned his leader- 
ship. He is seventy-five years of age, but that is not the only 
reason for this action. In considering this party it is well to 
distinguish between its strength in parliament and in the coun- 
try. Who will be chosen to succeed him is not yet determined. 
From the point of view of the average man there is no one so 
forceful as Mr. Lloyd George, but he has many enemies. Some 
of us wonder whether among the four millions of liberal voters 
there is not some man still untried, some other David from the 
sheepfolds. . . . The coal strike is not ended. Clearly the trade 
unions are not prepared to make a levy for the sake of the 
miners. The miners themselves are fighting desperately that 
most difficult of actions, a losing battle. The country stands 
helpless looking on from afar. ... Mr. Baldwin did not give 
his party hot enough counsels at their assembly last week. 
There is a fanatical group which finds in Mr. Joynson Hicks 
their chosen hero; Mr. Baldwin they think too gentle. Jix, as 
he is called, is a pronounced evangelical in religion and a master 
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of magniloquent words, but he is not seriously regarded as a 
statesman by most men. He is certainly no Mussolini. . .. The 
farsighted members of the labor party mean to put in the fore- 
ground of their aims the nationalization of the mines. The re- 
sult of this summer’s strike has been to separate still further 
from each other the constitutional section, by far the larger, and 
the revolutionary. ... Sir Alfred Mond has been speaking of the 
evil effects in America of the dean of St. Paul’s words about 
England. He is quite right in what he says of the dean. This 
most gifted writer ought to be heard when he speaks of Plotinus 
or of the mystical life. He is no more and no less than the 
ordinary intelligent citizen when he discusses labor or America 
or the habits of the working classes. And again Sir Alfred Mond 
is an authority on high finance and industry, but he has no right 
to speak for England. As I have more than once said, the most 
representative of English publicists are Mr. C. P. Scott of The 
Manchester Guardian and Mr. J. A. Spender. If these men say 


anything in the name of England, it is well to listen to them. 
* * * 


The Congregational Union 
At Leicester 

My brethren in the Congregational churches have had, I 
believe, a good week at Leicester. In former days about half a 
century ago when the union met there, there was a great con- 
troversy, in which the modernists of that day challenged the 
tradition. Thirty-one years ago at a later period one of the 
heretics of the earlier day preached the union sermon which 
marked a new movement in our churches. That was the sermon 
on Holy Father in which Dr. P. T. Forsyth called his brethren 
back to the old emphasis on grace and holiness. This year the 
sermon was preached with power by Mr. Leyton Richards on 
the answer to the world’s needs. The chairman, Mr. Neyland, 
once more pleaded for a Christian faith which would express 
itself in service to the poor. Every minister ought to spend 
s in a poor parish, he declared. Mr. Newland has lived 
too long among the poor to have any reluctance in pressing the 
claim upon Christian people that better housing should be pro- 
vided. He declares war upon the slum, and challenges the 
church to apply its faith by preaching good tidings to the poor. 
You cannot preach good tidings with any conviction to people 
who are living in a crowded and insanitary area. There were no 
sharp contentions at Leicester this time. 

* > . 


two year 


Where Does This 
Come From? 

“It is well to be reminded of God the Spirit who is the Lord, 
and the Life 


Giver by whom all things live. These facts sug- 


gest that the Church today, as it learns to discern the Holy 
Spirit’s guidance in thought and life and to rely on His Divine 
, 
Dr. Jacks’ Sermon 
Epiror THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 
SIR: I wonder if many of your readers have not complained 


of the obscurity or even the obscurantism of the sermon in 
your issue of September 16 by Dr. L. P. Jacks on the “Astonish- 
ment of the Dr. Jacks is the honored principal of 
Manchester college, Oxford, the one training school in all Great 
Britain for Unitarian ministers. In what sense does he use the 
expressions “the Savior,” “the Christ,” and twice, “the saving 
and glorified Christ?” We who have been reared in any form of 
what is known as historical or evangelical Christianity under- 
stand what tremendous meanings these terms once expressed. 
We are aware also that Unitarians often like to use some of the 
familiar words and of a surviving regard for the sentiment which 
they bear, Is it possible that Professor Jacks or any “modernist” 


Cross.” 
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power in the tasks which confront it, will recover more of its 
ability to render to the world that ministry of Grace and Truth 
for which its Divine Founder commissioned it. Christianity 
affirms that only in so far as men respond to the vitalizing 
energies of the Spirit of God and appropriate the power He 
gives them can they acquire that insight into truth which, dis- 
ciplined by faith, will carry them through every difficulty of 
thought or conduct. 
office in the world only in the power of the Spirit of Life, wh 
is the Spirit of Wisdom. And what is done by the Holy Spirit 
in the larger sphere of the Christian Society, and through it to 
the whole race, has its counterpart in the experience of the in- 
dividual, who using the inner light he possesses responds to the 
Light of Truth and attains the Christian character in its mingled 
strength and beauty, with its energies of self-sacrifice and the 
peace of its union with God.” 

Where does this come from? Not from any speaker at a 
congress! Not from a religious weekly! Not from a book on 
the Holy Spirit! It comes from a leading article in The Times— 
not, that is to say, from a column set apart for religious teach- 
ing, but from that part which expresses the mind of the journal 
itself. That is certainly a hopeful sign. It could not have hap- 


pened a generation ago. 
* * + 


Books, and Yet 
More Books 

Yesterday I spent brousing upon An Outline of Christianity 
which is decidedly a mine of treasures for the busy man. But 
more than other books of late Mr. Murry’s book on Jesus Christ 
has moved me greatly. There is much in it that seems wrong 
and some things shock the heart of a Christian, but for the most 
part it is a most reverent, tender and illuminating treatment of 
the life of the Saviour as the author believes in Him. And it is 
expressed with rare distinction. His account of the mind of 
Jesus at his baptism is most unwarranted. His dealing with 
Judas is not supported by any evidence; it is a guess to make 
the story fit into an interpretation of the mind of Jesus. But 
differences, serious as they are which the reader has, will not 
blind him to the grace and sincerity and insight revealed in this 
work. 

* * . 

A Footnote 

The leaves are falling slowly this year. 
(October 15) green for the most part. 
northward and the air is colder. 
have their part in our story. 


The forest is still 
But the winds are moving 
Little matters, and yet they 
Coal is very dear, nearly a million 
and a half are out of work, and the coal strike lasts. Yet my 
readers would be in error if they thought of us as faint-hearted 
or despairing. We shal! win through. 
EpWARD SHILLITO. 


ONDENCE 


has a philosophy or “theology” into which these words hon- 
estly fit? If this is so, will you not ask him to tell your readers 
in the most straightforward manner how he and his group of 
believers bridge over from the old system of “the lost race” 
ruined by sin and the way of salvation by the blood of the Sav- 
ior, one more than man, who died on a cross, and faith in whose 
name somehow mysteriously procures eternal life, to a new 
system freed now of any bondage to the letter of a book “reve- 
lation,” open to the fresh movement of all scientific truth, and 
at the same time making use of the old-fashioned words such 
as “disciples,” “Savior,” “our Lord,” “the cross,” important 
and essential as they were before? 

I bring this question in no light vein of idle curiosity—much 
less from a wish for controversy with a man whom I highly 
respect. The issue seems to me serious and practical. I observe 


that the religion of the cross, of sin, of discipleship in the name 


The Church can discharge its ges 
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of Christ had no efficacy in warning the world off from the 
horrors, the cruelty and the injustices and hate of the world 
war. The world was caught looking backward upon an out- 
worn interpretation of human life and history. The emphasis 
hitherto placed upon sin and punishment and the way of the 
cross proved to be false and misleading. The demand for ap- 
peasement to satisfy divine justice proved at last unworthy of 
our best thought of the eternal goodness. 

Dr. Jacks doubtless does well to remind careless people that 
there is an element of suffering in the world, from which hardly 
a life is exempt. But why should he make this fact the key 
note of the universe? Or, why should he treat it in a tone of 
solemn surprise as if there were no clue to its mystery? Is not 
this just the point where we who have caught a sense of what 
spiritual evolution is may hazard a suggestion of the deep har- 
mony through which all things do indeed “work together for 
good” and thus constitute a divine universe? 

Let us use true words by all means, but let us give up using 
words and parables that carry unseemly and distressing misap- 
prehensions? Dr. Jacks surely cannot wish or need to set before 
healthy youth the imagination of death or the cross as if they 
were the chief figures to represent our religion. Let us agree 
that we elders desire profoundly that our fellows and especially 
our children shall know early and know well that there is a law 
of cost that underlies all life. Dr. Felix Adler calls it frustra- 
tion. This is as if some one were opposing us! Some call it 
sacrifice, a word smoky with ancient and unhappy remem- 
brances. Why not say cost, since all beautiful things involve 
cost, and cost is normal, to represent honorable values? We 
may reverently say that the Almighty could not have this uni- 
verse without cost. We see the meaning of the fact whenever 
we think of the birth and the rearing of a baby and the love 
that makes the humblest home. The universe could not be so 
rich and full without cost. This is not a subtraction from the 
love of God or from the infinite Power. 

Does not all veritable gospel begin here? 
desire life and life ever more abundant. Life is marvelous and 
beautiful. The true life is in every word and work of good-will, 
wherein we may share here and now and daily the eternal life. 
It costs, but it costs the pouring out of more of itself, whereby 
it flows more freely and constantly. Stand up then like children 
of God; give the simple services of your skill, your friendliness, 
your labor, your sympathy when it is needed, your gladness, 
your highest will for human welfare, to every one of every race 
and always, paying in full and free measure with generous hands 
and without fear whatever this sort of life costs. Does not this 
cover all that your preacher seemed to be laboring to say? Or 
am I altogether mistaken, after more than eighty years, in having 
tried a little to believe in the vast possibilities of this human 
destiny? 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


We are created to 


Cuartes F. Doe. 


The Baptist Point of View 


Epiror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

Sir: In your editorial note, October 7, 1926, on “Shall Bap- 
tists Divide Again, or Cease Growing?”’, you ask the question- 
tion, “How big shall a denomination be?” and intimate that 
Baptists would be filled with consternation at the thought of 
another division, say dividing the northern Baptist convention 
into an eastern and western. 

That very suggestion has often been made. You miss the 
point in not getting our point of view as to what the Baptist 
“denomination” really is. Accurately speaking there is no such 
thing. The northern or southern conventions are simply volun- 
tary associations of churches for the purpose of carrying on our 
missionary work. We have no other bond. When the Free 
Baptists and the regular Baptists united, all that was done was 
to bring the missionary work under one head. 

There certainly would be advantages in an eastern and a 
western convention. It would be more economical. More of 
the constituency could be represented in convention gatherings. 
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If denominational unity ever comes, it must come, not by 
centralization and organic union, but by decentralization, and the 
increase of local independence. When each church is independ- 
ent, and the churches freely unite voluntarily in the great mis- 
sionary enterprises, we shall have attained that goal. 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary. W. T. Exmore. 

Philadelphia. 


Colonel Smith Replies 


Epitror THe CurisTian CENTURY: 

SIR: Under the caption, “A Colonel Goes to Conference,” in 
the October 14 issue of The Christian Century, Rev. Edwin A. 
Brown makes a report of the action of the Northeast Ohio Methodist 
Conference upon the subject of the attitude of the church toward 
support of the nation in the event it became involved in war. The 
account of the incident, including the 1925 and the 1926 resolutions 
by the conference, and also the activity of myself in the premises, 
was written on the whole with a fair degree of accuracy. There are, 
however, certain errors of fact, and certain unfounded implications, 
for which simple justice would dictate a correction. 

In the first place, the writer of the article leaves in the minds of 
his readers a most erroneous idea as to my actual or attempted in- 
fluence in the matter. He says in one place, “Colonel Smith was 
present at the first session. It was evident to all present that a 
strong movement was on foot to throw out the resolution of the 
previous year. The colonel had blood in his eye, and the smoke of 
battle could be scented from afar, etc.” Continuing his vivid 
picture painting, the reporter goes on to chronicle the meeting of 
the Veterans’ association, designating me as the “principal speaker,” 
and then follows that account immediately by saying, “The next 
day copies of a printed resolution were guardedly passed amtong 
those who accepted the Colonel's point of view. This resolution 
(by whom composed and where printed was not indicated) went 
on to resolve ‘that in harmony with Methodist traditions we renew 
our pledge of loyalty to our country, etc.’” 

From the above account, the casual reader would be logically apt 
to draw the following conclusions: 1. That Colonel Smith was the 
instigator of the patriotic movement in the conference. 2. That 
Colonel Smith was definitely responsible for the resolution on 
loyalty, if not indeed the author of it. 3. That Colonel Smith 
engineered the effort for the passage of the resolution. The author 
of the report had means for ascertaining certain facts, which if 
taken cognizance of, would have materially altered his approach 
to his subject, and would have much more nearly approximated 
justice. 

These are the facts: 

1. The loyalty resolution was prepared in its entirety, not by 
Colonel Smith, but by a minister of the conference, Rev. Mr. Hin- 
man who happens to be the conference treasurer. It was prepared 
without Colonel Smith’s knowledge or participation in any way. 

2. The resolution was put into printed form by this minister and 
brought to the conference before Colonel Smith’s arrival in Elyria. 

3. Colonel Smith had no more to do with the writing of the 
resolution than had the reporter. He did not “father the resolu- 
tion,” as alleged by the reporter. 

4. The colonel did not come to the conference to “make the chief 
address” at the conference Veterans’ association. He was invited 
to attend the banquet only after his arrival in Elyria, and he was 
invited by a minister of the conference. If he “made the principal 
address,” it is only by the appraisal of the reporter, since a half 
dozen talks were made, by minister-veterans of the several wars, 
and by several local world war men. 

5. The resolution was not “guardedly passed antong those who 
accepted the colonel’s point of view.” It was printed in suffi- 
cient numbers to supply all members of the conference. 

6. The loyalty resolution was signed by twice as many ministers 
of the conference as signed the non-support resolution of the year 
previous. The loyalty resolution was submitted to the proper con- 
ference committee by its ministerial proponents on Friday of the 
conference, at which time Colonel Smith was at the opposite end 
of the state, namely in Dayton, Ohio. This committee evidently did 
not care to hear much on the resolution from its ministerial friends 
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and sponsors, but in its own councils chose to submit its own re- 
port. Although the sponsors of the layalty resolution asked the 
committee to allow their resolution to come back to the conference 
for discussion, the committee refused to do this, but instead presented 
their own resolution only. 

The loyalty resolution sponsors at this juncture immediately tried 
to get their resolution before the conference as a substitute for that 
part of the committee report following the heading “World Peace.” 

After reading the loyalty resolution, the chairman of the con- 
ference (not the bishop) refused its proponent the right to speak 
upon it, and cut off all debate by immediately entertaining a motion 
to table it. The committee report was then adopted. 

Of course, the reporter’s remarks concerning “blood in the 
colonel’s eye” are gratuitous and for reportorial effect. It is to be 
wished, however, by all candid persons, that reporters who with 
churchly training write for Christian journals, might endeavor to 
avoid that demagogy which is unfortunately characteristic of the 
least wholesome sort of secular journalism. Certainly an impeccable 
Christian cause need not fortify itself by such misstatement. 

Washington D. C. Le Roy F. Smiru, 

Lt. Colonel, Infantry Reserve. 


a i! ° ‘ ° 
Che Anglican Communion 
Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of October 21 you note that “the church 
congress of the Anglican communion” met recently in South- 
port. Is this quite correct? The church congress to which you 
refer is an institution exclusively of the church of England. The 
latter is a part of the Anglican communion, but by no means 
the whole. That communion includes, as well, such national 
churches as the church of England in Canada, the church in 
Australia, the Episcopal church in the United States, the church 
in India, the Holy Catholic churches of Japan and of China. 
All of these, with others, compose the Anglican communion with 
its 25,000,000 communicants, but none of them except the church 
of England has a part in the church congress which met this 
year at Southport. 

New York City. 


Wittram C. Srurars. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for November 14. Lesson text: Joshua 14:6-15. 


Caleb and the Giants 


cous difficulties challenge me,” wrote back a missionary to 

the home base. Pleased at his courage the supporters were 
inspired to re-doubled generosity. All the world loves a lover— 
and also a hero. Caleb appeals to us; he is our idea of a man. 
“Courage,” says Lloyd George, “is the rarest trait in public life.” 
In England, when the war broke out many a man went swelling 
around saying: “I’m sorry I'm too old to go to war; I’d like to 
show those Germans how to fight.” Later when men of his 
age were called to the colors he nearly died of fright. Much of 
the bluster to which we have to listen only covers an inferiority 
complex. Caleb asked for the chance to fight the sons of Anak. 
“Give me the hills where the giants live,” he said. A whole life- 
time of consistent courage backed that request. He had a record 
composed of a thousand brave and chivalrous deeds. When he 
was a young man he had been one of the spies. He, almost 
alone, brought back a complete report. “We can take them,” 
he had said. The pessimists, however, prevailed and years of 
‘painful waiting had been hard to endure. Now the easier bat- 
tles were over and he asked for the most difficult job of all—to 
mop up the giants who lived in the fortified hills. No longer 
youthful, ready indeed to retire, he moved out to the biggest 
work of his career. “Charge the Yanks,” cried the venerable 


Confederate General Wheeler, as he rode against the Cubans in 
The old man thought he was back in 
civil war days—but he was brave as a lion. 

L. P. Jacks pours his scorn upon the men who want to work 


the Spanish American war. 
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only four hours a day. He believes in hard work. It is the 
lesson Britain needs. Hagan, asked by some Britishers the rea- 
son for the British failures at golf said, “You are too gol-durned 
lazy.” This is not pretty, but it emphasizes the need of toil. 

Dr. Jacks seems to re-incarnate the rugged spirit of Carlyle, 
when he asks us what right we have to seek or expect happi- 
ness. Not happiness, he tells us, but some good constructive 
work, should be our objective. 
“pursuit of happiness” as a false theory. We may “pursue” i 
but never get it, for it is not found by direct search. A soft 
philosophy of happiness justifies all sorts of indulgence on the 
part of our present middle-aged people, who complain about 
the morals of youth. We need this sturdy Caleb to put iron into 
our blood. Let me hasten to say that I love and have faith in 
the Britisher; he has solid worth, but nothing is to be gained by 
a four-hour day. What England needs is modern machinery 
and a willingness to toil for ten hours, if necessary. Germany 
will teach her that lesson. 

Look at our schools and colleges—is there any seeking of 
“snap” courses? It was a common joke, in my day in the 
seminary, that many of the budding theologs avoided the hard 
social sciences and chose some of the easier courses. Educa- 
tion is the only commodity in the world for which we pay our 
money and are satisfied with the least possible!! 

Take the business world. Few are eager for responsibility 
and difficult situations. The lackadaisical attitude is dishearten- 
ing—$1000 clerks content to remain clerks, anything to wear a 
white collar. “Our problem,” said the employer of many men 
and women “is to find people who take sufficient interest in the 
business and in themselves, to be eager to take important posi- 
tions. They are content with small wages and small positions.” 

Caleb brings his iron-tonic not only to the clerks, artisans, 
scholars and young people, but he brings it to the church. While 
the majority of church members may not be willing to accept 
difficult places of responsibility, it may be partly our fault for 
not asking them. Two months ago the educational committee 
of our church faced the necessity of finding a new director. The 
committee met and after canvassing the entire church roster. 
wrote down five names. At the top of the list was the name 
of the man preferred, a young university graduate, well loaded 
with work and responsibility, outside church activities. The 
chairman approached him, showed him the difficulties involved. 
The man took a few days to make a survey of the conditions, 
and then, Caleb-like, he accepted. He is now fighting the giants 
and with every prospect of victory. As a matter of fact, the 
church lacks enough big tasks to go around. I have two chief 
joys in the ministry: (1) to win the highest type of men and 
women to the church and (2) to see them accept the most 
difficult positions. There are Calebs in the church and I am not 
one whit discouraged in this realm. 

Caleb received his reward. The largest reward was invisible, 
it was in the thrill of his own heart. Happiness? Hardly that— 
the “joy of achievement,” which Mr. Herr, president of the 
Westinghouse company, says is the greatest reward that a man 
Caleb did something constructive, he cleared the 
land of giants. A secondary reward was the possession of the 
territory for his own family in perpetuity. But no material pos- 
session, however valuable, can compare with that exaltation of 
soul which comes of bravely doing a difficult thing. 

Joun R. Ewers. 


can know. 


He laughs at our ursuc” it 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Armistice Day and 


eace Week 
The Armistice day message of the fed- 


ral council’s commission on international 
justice and good will calls for the observ- 
ance of Sunday, Nov. 7, as peace Sunday 
and the entire week in behalf of world 
peace. There is no better way to observe 
armistice day as a memorial to those who 
gave their lives in the war than to make it 
a time to study anew the ideals of peace 
and the means of its achievement. 
= 


. Proposed Union of United Brethren 
And Evangelicals 

At the general conference of the Evan- 
gelical church, held recently at Williams- 
port, Pa., Bishop William M. Bell, senior 
bishop of the United Brethren, was pres- 
ent as a fraternal delegate and spoke in 
behalf of the organic union of the two 
bodies. The overtures were received with 
enthusiasm and there is ground for hope 
that these two bodies may be able to work 
out a practicable plan of union. There 
are strong resemblances between them in 
attitudes and practices and neither is af- 
flicted with the sectarian spirit which is, 
after all, the greatest obstacle to union. 
The Evangelical church has over 250,000 
members and the United Brethren about 


Ye 
The European Central 


Bureau in Zurich 

The executive committee of the Euro- 
pean central bureau, including representa- 
tives of churches in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, and 
Great Britain, met in September at Berne 
in the same villa Favorite where the con- 
tinuation committee of life and work 
met in August. Dr. Kapler, president of 
the German church federation, stated that 
the central bureau is an anticipated reali- 
zation of the aims of the conference on 
life and work. The needs of the evan- 
gelical churches and institutions in fifteen 
suffering countries were thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The conditions in France, Po- 
land, Austria, and Russia are still partic- 
ularly appealing. Relief work is still nec- 
essary, but more attention is being given 
to constructive tasks, especially the re- 
cruiting of the ministry and inner mis- 
sions. The meeting next year will be held 
in England. Special consideration was 
given to the relief of the seventy or more 
evangelical pastors in Russia who are liv- 
ing in great distress, and to the new evan- 
gelical movements in Poland, Ukrania, 
and Czechoslovakia. 


Meat Packers Discuss 
Education and Industry 

The third public conference on educa- 
tion and industry is being held this week 
under the auspices of the University of 
Chicago and the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. The sessions of this con- 
ference in preceding years have been no- 
table both for the character of the men 
who have participated and for the inti- 
mate relation which the conferences them- 
selves imply between education and indus- 
try. The principal topics to be discussed 


are the oil industry, the automobile in- 
dustry, the building and construction in- 
dustries, finance, and transportation. 


Not Guilty—But 
Don’t Do It Again 

The Baptist church at Ruston, La., has 
been involved in a controversy “of long 
standing and statewide interest” based 
upon the allegation that this church, some 
fifteen years ago, accepted into its mem- 
bership certain persons whose baptism had 
been that of the Dunkard and “Campbel- 
lite” churches of which they had formerly 
been members. To end the controversy 
and clear the air, a church council was 
called. The council heard the evidence 
and decided as follows: “Dunkard, or Ger- 
man Baptist baptism, while a debatable 
question among our Baptist people of the 
state, is not generally regarded as regular 
baptism, but since the church was led by 
the pastor into accepting these members 
without rebaptism, with the assurance that 


it was acceptable, we would exonerate the 
church from any moral wrong in the mat- 
ter and would recommend that, because 
this was offensive to the Bethlehem asso- 
ciation, they express their regrets to the 
association and pledge themselves not to 
receive such baptism hereafter as would 
be generally rejected by our Baptist peo- 
ple. The charge of receiving Campbellite 
baptism is unfounded, since the church 
understood that the brother in question 
was presenting himself by letter from a 
regular Baptist church.” Christian union 
in Louisiana would seem to be at least 
as remote as the Greek kalends. 


Toward the Equalization of 
Ministerial Salaries 

The Pittsburgh conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church received from its 
social service commission and adopted a 
report urging the study of the question 
of adjusting ministerial salaries on some 
other than the present competitive basis. 


A Catholic View of the Mexican Situation 


“HE CHURCH side of the present con- 

flict between church and state in Mex- 
ico is forcibly expounded by Bishop 
Francis C. Kelley, of Oklahoma, in the 
Survey. From the opening paragraphs, 
his central thesis is not in doubt: “Let 
it be understood that Mexico is not do- 
ing us the compliment of copying our 
toleration and our idea of a free church 
in a free state. Mexico is doing the op- 
posite. Her present government stands 
for an enslaved or destroyed church in a 
state made by revolution and upheld by 
military power and false elections.” He 
attempts to answer the argument that 
the present attitude of the government 
toward the church is justified by the facts 
that the church has enriched herself at 
the expense of the people, has done 
nothing for their uplift, and has meddled 
in politics. On the first of these points 
he says: 

CATHOLIC WEALTH UNPROVED 


“Did the Catholic church in Mexico 
ever have one-third or two-thirds of the 
wealth of the nation? Calles makes the 
charge, but no one, thus far, has at- 
tempted to prove it. What are the facts? 
The total amount of the wealth of the 
church, including investments, farms, and 
actual buildings, was placed by Dr. Mora, 
‘the original authority for the tradition 
regarding the great wealth of the church 
in Mexico,’ at $179,163,754. Duarte put 
it at $184,614,800. When the Juarez con- 
fiscation was completed, the government, 
it is needless to say, had not profited by 
any such amount, but there was a new 
crop of potential millionaires growing in 
the country. 

“It is but just to note that all this 
represented the savings of the church 
and of her teaching and charitable or- 
ders, numbering thousands, for three hun- 
dred years. These received no personal 
salary. Now, the Baptist denomination 


in the United States is far from three 
hundred years old. In 1916 the Baptists 
here had a population of 6,107,686. The 
year 1910 gave Mexico a total population 
of 6,122,354—approximately the same as 
the Baptists of America in 1916. Had 
Mexico too many churches? She had 
10,112 while the American Baptists had 
51,248. Was Mexico priest-ridden? She 
had 7,341 clergymen, while the Baptists 
had 36,926. For churches and unproduc- 
tive property the church in Mexico shows 
$30,031,894 (Mora’s tables) and the Bap- 
tists in America $173,705,800 (year book). 
Today the Baptist denomination in the 
United States, after a little over one hun- 
dred years of existence, has about $100,- 
000,000 in productive property, 60,000 
churches, 50,000 ministers, $30,000,000 an- 
nual income, 7,500,000 adherents. The 
Catholic church in Mexico has 15,000,- 
000 adherents, 5,000 clergymen, 10,000 
churches, no productive property, and 
an income, estimated on the fact that her 
5,000 clergy must get at least enough to 
live on, of about $15,000,000. These fig- 
ures speak for themselves. At its rich- 
est, the church in Mexico had less than 
a certain American millionaire made in 
the course of his lifetime; less than the 
endowments of three American univer- 
sities.” 

NEW 


LAW PROPOSED 


One can, without much difficulty, think 
of some imperfections in the parallel be- 
tween Mexican Catholics and United 
States Baptists, assuming that the statis- 
tics are correct so far as they go. Mean- 
while, an associated press dispatch re- 
ports that a new law submitted by Presi- 
dent Calles to congress proposes to limit 
the number of Catholic priests in the 
federal district to ninety and to permit 
an equal number of protestant ministers 
to function in the same area. At present 
there are 350 Catholic and 40 protestant 
clergy in the federal district. 
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A special commission of seven members 
was appointed to give further considera- 
tion to the subject, to consult with com- 
missions to be appointed by other confer- 
ences, and to report at the next annual 
session. 


Report of the American 
Civil Liberties Union 

The report of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union for the period since May deals 
largely with the denial of civil rights to 
strikers in industrial conflicts. Wholesale 
arrests of strikers under sweeping anti- 
picketing injunctions, and clashes between 
police and strikers in the New York City 
strikes of fur-workers, garment workers 
and subway men and in the textile work- 
ers’ strike in Rhode Island, where the dec- 
laration of martial law and the entrance 
of state troops brought the strike to an 
early end. Several free-speech fights oc- 
curred, but only one was won by the 
workers, in Pittsburgh. In the hearing 
for the granting of a new trial in the case 
of Sacco and Vanzetti, the notable feature 
was the refusal of Attorney General Sar- 
gent to permit the examination of docu- 
ments bearing on the case in the files of 
the department of justice. Ten lynchings 
since May brought the total number for 
1926 to twenty-four, with more than two 
months yet to go. There were only 18 
last year in twelve months. 


A World-wide Day of 
Prayer for Missions 

The Council of Women for home mis- 
sions and the federation of woman's 
boards of foreign missions have joined in 
fixing upon Friday, March 4, 1927, as a 
world-wide day of prayer for world-wide 
missions. It is believed that the observ- 
ance will be even more general next year 
than it was this year. A special program 


entitled “Pray ye therefore” has been pre- 
pared and will soon be ready for distribu- 
tion through the several denominational 
missionary headquarters. 


A Preliminary Week of Religious 
Training for Students 

Forty Presbyterian students under the 
direction of Rev. Charles A. Anderson, 
university pastor, went from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania to a camp at Green 
Lake, Pa., for a week before the univer- 
sity opened this fall. This provided reli- 
gious workers an opportunity to give 
newcomers at the university some sugges- 
tions about university life. If a week of 
preliminary training is good for the foot- 
ball squad, why not also for those who 
are to be active in the religious life of the 
university? 


A Study of the Technique of 
Discussion Groups 

Discussion groups in great numbers 
have sprung up in recent years. They re- 
flect the discovery that it is more effective 
to think and talk things out with young 
people, relative to religious and other high 
interests, than to deliver to them rations 
of predigested wisdom. But it takes some 
skill to lead a discussion group. An aim- 
less conversation is not a discussion. To 
provide training for the leadership of such 
groups, an “Institute in the practice of 
group discussion” is being held at the 
Chicago Y. M. C. A. on five successive 
Monday evenings beginning Oct. 18. Cath- 
olic and Jewish young people’s organiza- 
tions are co-operating with the Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A. and the Chicago Forum in 
the direction of the institute. 


Appeal to Queen Marie on Behalf 
Of Roumanian Jews 

American Jews naturally consider the 
present moment as a favorable one for 
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appealing to Queen Marie to see that their 
co-religionists in her country get better 
treatment than they have received in re- 
cent years. A conference to that end was 
recently held in New York at which Rabbi 
Wise presided and spoke. Inasmuch as 
the queen herself sent a letter of appreci- 


ation to the American Jewish relief real 


cies for their post-war relief work in Rou 
mania, the benefits of which she admitted 
were shared by non-Jews, it seems rea- 
sonable to expect her to reciprocate now. 
It is asserted that she “has not raised her 
voice in protest against the miserable con- 
duct of the Roumanian students who have 
kept their Jewish fellow-students from 
their studies in the Roumanian universi- 
ties in the past four years. Nor has she 
raised her voice against the many miseries 
to which the Jews have been subjected 
during the four years of the Bratiano ad- 
ministration.” 


The Oldest American Foreign 
Missionary Society 

The 117th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican board of commissioners for foreign 
missions which is the foreign missionary 
agency of the Congregational churches, 
will be held at First church, Akron, O., 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Oc- 
tober 26, 27 and 28. The American board, 
organized 1810, was the first foreign mis- 
sion society on this continent. Its first 
mission station was opened in India 1813. 
Eleven other countries where it conducts 
missions today are Ceylon, Africa, China, 
Micronesia, Japan, Bulgaria, Spain, 
Czechoslovakia, Mexico and the Philip- 
pines. Situations in Mexico, China, Rho- 
desia and Japan, it is stated by Rev. Cor- 
nelius H. Patton, of Boston, home secre- 
tary of the American board, call for par- 
ticularly careful consideration at this an- 
nual meeting. The problems in Mexico 
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arise primarily from the political condi- 
tions, in China from the civil wars, in 
Rhodesia from the tense race relations and 
in Japan from the progress of the mis- 
sion churches to the stage of self-direc- 
tion. The new Congregational year-book 
of missions, which is now being prepared, 
will show that 8,279 new members were 


on: into the foreign missions during 


e last statistical year. 


The Fifteen Million Dollar 
Presbyterian Pension Fund 

The campaign of the Presbyterian 
church in the U. S. A. to raise a service 
pension fund has been launched, in ac- 
cordance with the resolution adopted by 
the last general assembly. At this mo- 
ment the laymen’s committee in the syn- 
ods of Pennsylvania, Baltimore, and West 
Virginia and the presbytery of West Jer- 
sey, are vigorously endeavoring to com- 
plete their quota of $4,400,000 by Oct. 26. 
Success in this initial unit will augur well 
for the success of the entire enterprise. 


Some Catholics Are Wet 
And Some Are Dry 

We have had occasion to remark from 
time to time that the Catholic press and 
pulpit has not been much of a help on the 
side of prohibition, and have quoted one 
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of their organs as crediting the eighteenth 
amendment to the “Baptist and Methodist 
bloc.” It is therefore a pleasure to cite 
an instance on the other side. The “Fa- 
ther Matthew Man” is as staunchly Cath- 
olic as any journal can be, and vigorously 
dry. It shows both its faith and its cour- 
age in these comments upon the wet lean- 
ings of some other Catholic agencies: 
“With few exceptions, Catholics in New 
York state are being fed up on anti-prohi- 
bition propaganda. The Capuchin Fathers, 
for instance, in charge of the Church of 
St. John the Baptist on W. 30th street, 
New York, keep the book rack near the 
front door of their church loaded with 
Father L. Johnston’s ill-tempered anti- 
prohibition pamphlet entitled “Prohibi- 
tion.” If these Franciscan friars had a 
modicum of regard for their famous total- 
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abstaining founder, St. Francis of Assisi, 
or for the great total-abstaining patron 
saint of their church, St. John the Baptist, 
they would not be in the sorry business 
of bringing back the accursed saloon.” 


Livingstone’s House to 
Be Made a Monument 

David Livingstone’s home at Blantyre, 
Scotland, is to be purchased, restored to 
its original condition, and made a perma- 
nent shrine for relics of the great mission- 
ary, if the plan backed by a very influen- 
tial committee is successfully carried out. 
The sum required for the purpose is about 
$60,000. The treasurer of the fund is Mr. 
J. McGregor Hart, C. A., 142 St. Vincent 
St., Glasgow. Livingstone was a prophet 
as well as a practitioner in the field of mis- 
sions. His sister has recorded that the 
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in the case of Dr. Shannon no other 
term is appropriate.” $1.50 








S. D.GORDON 


Quiet Talks About 
the Crisisand After 


= a with world conditions— 
poceat and future—under 

the "lig t of Scripture, and should 
cause the Present generation to 
pause and think.”—Boston Tran- 
script. $1.25 


BERNARD C. CLAUSEN. D.D. 


Pen-Portraits of 
the Prophets 


Studies of Old Testament Charac- 
ters. 

“Dr. Clausen has created out of 
the clay of Bible passages, the 
living, virile men who dared to 
speak out in terms that could stir 
humanity.”"—Syracuse Post-Stand- 
ard. $1.50 





HENRY SCHAEFFER, 
Ph.D.; 8.T.M. 


The Call to Pro- 
phetic Service 


From Abraham to Paul. Introduc- 
tion by Cleland B. McAfee, 
McCormick Theol. Seminary. 


“Perhaps the most comprehensive 
discussion of the principles under- 
lying the call to the ministry.— 
Lutheran Herald. $3.25 








ROY L. SMITH, D.D. 


Four-Wheel 
Brakes 


“Fireside Philosophy” Talks. 


“Brightly pointed and exceedingly 

stimulating. Twenty-one talks 

worked out with vigor and attrac- 

tiveness.""— Christian Endeavor 

World. $1.25 
\ 





JAMES I. VANCE, D.D. LL.D. 


“Forbid Him Not” 





Messages For Our Own Day and : 


Time. 
“A judicious and Guatatoating 
interpretation of the essentials an 
non-essentials of the Christian 
=< ion which particularly need— 
hasized at this time.” 
) A Wilbur F. Tillett, Vander- 
bile University. $1.50 


WILLIAM CHALMERS” 
COVERT, D.D. 


Religion in the 
Heart 


And Other Addresses. 

“It is no disparagement to the 
intellectual quality of these sermons 
to say that they are ‘heart-mes- 
sages’ on vital themes.”"—Congre- 
gationalist. $1.50 





CLARENCE EDWARD 
MACARTNEY, D.D. 


Putting on 
immortality 


Reflections on the Life Beyond. 

“Dr. Macartney's vigor of utter- 
ance, and his ability as a careful 
and logical thinker combine to 
make this volume one of the best 
on the subject."—Cahristian En- 
deavor World. $1.50 
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Motives and Methods 


in Modern Evangelism 
By CHARLES L. GOODELL, D.D. 

(Federal Council of Churches) 
The most compre- 
hensive and practical 


volume on Evangelism 
Dr. Goodell has yet pro- 
$1. 


Series. 





British Preachers 
1926 


Edited by SIR JAMES MARCHANT 
The Men and Their Message. 
“There is an advantage in books 
of this kind to which each preacher has con- 
tributed his best. 
know what the pulpit is saying on the other 
side of the Atlantic should read this book. = 


Second 


Any one who wishes to 


50 | Homilctic Review. $1.75 















New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR OF THE PUBLISHERS 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


Chicago, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 
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When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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NOBODY KNOWS ' 


A new book about the 
Bible by the author of 


NOBODY KNOWS 


$2.50 all stores BOBBS-MERRILL 








THE 








FINDING GOD 
in HUMAN LIFE 


A series of social studies based 
onBiblical characters. Published 
monthly in The Institute. An- 
nual subscription 75c. Five or 
more copies to one address 60c 
each. 16 other courses in com- 
plete form at same rate. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The University of Chicago Dept 365, Chicago, 11. 




















CONTINUING SUCCESS | 
35th THOUSAND 


Hymns of the 
Christian Life 


Edited by Milton S. Littlefield, D. D. 


“It not only preserves tradition, it is con- 
tinuing and creating tradition.’ 
Witcarp L, Srerry, D. D. 


Price $135 per 100. Examination copy on request 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
1838 7 W. 45th St., New York 1926 























“‘“FOR CHRIST AND THE KINGDOM’"’ 


Crowds of Souls 


By CLINTON WUNDER 

PASTOR BAPTIST TEMPLE, ROCHESTER 
“Promotion, advertising, financing, poblicity and gen- 
erally ‘sensing’ @ three million dollar church is some 

job. The preacher-manager tells us bow be does it 
— Boston Transcript. 
Introduction by Clarence A. Barbour. 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Sth Ave., N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicage 

















° ’ ° . 
The American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society siding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ ome and Institute at 
607 West Street, New York Cit 

Loan Libraries ($25) ghecel on vessels sailing 
from New York 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 

Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided 

BUPPORTED by contesenons and legacies. 


Joun B. Catvertr, D.D., President; Groner 
Sioney Waserer, D. b., Secretary. 
Cuasence C. Purnso, Treasurer, 70 Wall Bt., 


New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 
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last time he and his father talked together 
they agreed that the time would come 
when rich men would count it an honor 
to support whole stations of missionaries 
instead of spending their money on hounds 
and horses. For some of them, that time 
has come. 


Ohio Council of Churches in Annual Meetin# 


CTING UNITEDLY through the 

Ohio council of churches, the Prot- 
estant denominations in Ohio have made 
progress during the past year in numerous 
fields of religious interest and activity, 
according to the annual report of Rev. B. 
F. Lamb, executive secretary of the coun- 
cil, at the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion in Columbus Monday and Tuesday, 
Oct. 25 and 26. 

Delegates to the meeting, constitute the 
assembly, the governing body of the 
council of churches. Some represented 
the 17 Protestant denominations officially, 
affiliated with the state Council and others 
represented the city and county church 
councils of the state. Myers Y. Cooper of 
Cincinnati, president of the Ohio council 
of churches and Republican candidate 
for governor, presided. Chief events of 
the past year in the council’s work, as 
set for by Dr. Lamb in his report are: 

Direction of local evangelistic cam- 
paigns, “supported by all the churches 
and functioning through the _ personal 
activities of trained laymen,” and formula- 
tion of plans for further development of 
this program during the coming winter 
under the leadership of Bishop Theodore 
S. Henderson of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. 

OVERCHURCHING ON WANE 

Progress in “eliminating over-churching 
in local communities, by the consolidation 
of weak, competing churches,” five such 
consolidations having been achieved in 
the year. 

Launching of two educational enter- 
prises in behalf of world peace, the Prince 
of Peace declaration contest, of which 
the first has been completed and the sec- 
ond is being organized, and the plan for 
sending “Doll messengers of friendship” 
as a goodwill gift to Japan, a nation-wide 
project sponsored in Ohio by the woman’s 
committee of the state council of 
churches. 

Study of the motion picture situation 
by a special subcommittee. 

Collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion on public moral issues, including law 
enforcement, Sunday observance, gam- 
bling and immoral literature. 

“We are committed to many general 
principles in the fields of evangelism, re- 
ligious education, comity and _ public 
morals,” observed Dr. Lamb. “How are 
we to make this program practically ef- 
fective? 

“The answer, phrased in general terms, 
is this: By keeping open the channels of 
communication between our organization, 
as the clearing house of Protestantism in 
Ohio, and the rank and file of the church 
constituency of the state, from whom we 
receive our inspiration and authority and 
through whom, in the final analysis, we 
must carry on our activities and wield our 
influence.” 
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Protestantism 
In France 

Rev. Andre Monod, secretary of the 
French Protestant Federation and a mem- 
ber of the famous old Huguenot family 
whose name he bears, has recently pre- 
sented in the Forum a summary of the pres- 


Dr. Lamb asked the assembly members 
to look upon themselves not only as the 
representatives of their denominations in 
the council of churches but also as the 
representatives of the council in the offi- 
cial bodies of their denominations, re- 
sponsible for winning the allegiance of the 
people of their churches to the united 
program. 


ADDED SUPPORT SOUGHT 


“The council of churches is not an ex- 
pensive organization for the churches of 
Ohio to support,” he continued. “The 
denominations could easily raise the en- 
tire budget of the council of churches if 
they proceeded as they do in raising bud- 
gets for their institutions, which, however 
important they may be to Methodism or 
Presbyterianism or other denominational 
interests, are far less important than the 
council of churches in the actual building 
of the kingdom of God in Ohio. 

“What we must ask is that this larger 
Christian program be accorded the same 
sacrificial, interest and devotion as the 


more circumscribed denominational ~@ 


grams.” 

Secretary Lamb again called attention 
to the office building and radio broad- 
casting projects which have been under 
consideration by the council for more 
than a year. He recalled that the assembly 
has previously approved these plans but 
that they “are still held in abeyance until 
feasible means of carrying them out are 
found..” Summarizing these plans, which 
he said “inspire the imagination of any 
one interested in Christian progress in the 
state of Ohio,” Dr. Lamb said: 

“The building would have great prac- 
tical value by providing office space for 
various. religious and _ semi-religious 
agencies under one roof, an auditorium for 
interdenominational gatherings, a library 
of religious literature, a gallery of religious 
works of art, banquet halls and many 
other facilities. In addition to these 
utilitarian purposes it would serve as a 
visible symbol of the unity of the prot- 
estant churches, inspiring the loyalty of 
the thousands who would see it to the 
great Christian cause. 

“The radio installation is an absolute 
necessity if this great medium of education 
is ever to be effectively used as a means 
of propagating the gospel in Ohio. The 
churches are already using the radio and 
they will continue to do so to a larger and 
larger extent. The result will be competi- 
tion and confusion, with the same losses 
that have come through competition in 
earlier phases of church activity, unless 
the problem is taken up on a cooperative 
basis and handled in a constructive man- 
ner by providing for broadcasting of the 
highest possible quality under _ inter- 


denominational auspices.” 
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ent condition of protestantism in France. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 


; immediately after the revolution, there 

were only 48 ministers and 78 churches. 
: The growth during the century was 
: largely the work of the central society of 
: evangelization. Today there are 1,038 
: hurches, of which 645 are Reformed and 


51 Lutheran (including 198 in Alsace and 
Lorraine), with a total membership a 
little under one million; that is, one prot- 
estant in each forty of total population. 


The protestant federation was com- 
pletely organized in 1909. The war losses 
in both property and personnel were 


enormous, since the devastated area in- 
cluded one of the regions of greatest prot- 
estant strength. The eighty churches 
which were destroyed or seriously injured 
have been restored, with few exceptions, 
but there is serious shortage both in candi- 
dates for the ministry and in funds for 
their support. In spite of its weakness, 
the French churches have done notable 
work in foreign missions. They support 
one missionary abroad for every sixteen 
ministers at home. 


A Chinese Tells Why the 
Chinese Revolution Failed 

Professor Hu Shih, a leading figure in 
the modern literary movement in China, 
delivered a remarkably outspoken speech 
in London at the annual dinner of the cen- 
tral union of Chinese students at the 
Hotel Cecil on Oct. 9. The failure of the 
revolution of 1911 in all its constructive 
phases has been due, in his opinion, 
neither to any inherent incapacity in the 
Chinese race nor to the interference of 
the imperialistic western powers. The real 
reason, he thinks, is that China has only 
superficially adopted the attitudes of 
modern civilization. Fifty years ago young 
boys were sent abroad to learn languages 
that they might serve as interpreters to 
the great mandarins. Later young men 
went abroad for merely technical instruc- 
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The life of a woman upon whom 
social and industrial problems acted 
The 
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as a spur and a challenge. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY IN THE ORIENT 
A Source Book $1 so 
ad A book no clergyman or mission 
Tu study leader should be without. 
Womans In its two hundred and twenty-one 
Press pages it is a little library on women 
600 and work in the three Oriental 
Lexington countries—India, China and Japan. 
Avenue Not a bibliography, but an actual 
New York 


source book of official reports, maps 
and illuminating articles 
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tion, not for the training which would 
qualify them for leadership. Few studied 
philosophy or literature. The meaning 
and the spiritual values of modern civiliza- 
tion have never been grasped by those 
who have been thrust to the fore by the 
revolution. As a result, men fitted to be 
drill-masters are now governing vast prov- 
inces, and petty politicians are entrusted 
with the helm of state. What is needed is 
a new conception of government for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber, and a conception of science as the 
liberator of the human spirit and not as a 
means of producing smokeless powder and 
military airplanes. 
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Lectures on Religion at 
The University of Chicago 

On six successive Tuesday evenings, 
beginning Nov. 2, a series of lectures and 
training classes will be held in the Joseph 
Bond chapel and Swift hall, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. After a fifteen-minute 
period of worship in the beautiful new 
chapel, at 7:45 there will be lectures by 
Dean Shailer Mathews and Professor G. 
B. Smith. The topics are: the Christian 
doctrine of God; the Christian view of man 
and sin; the person and work of Christ; 
the Christian doctrine of salvation; the 
Christian life; the Christian hope. Here 
is a whole system of theology in brief. 
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Get them to read 





friendly.’’—Kansas City Journal Post. 


PUT THEM TO SLEEP? 
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FOOD? 


Evening Post (full page). 
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Religion in the Making 

by Alfred North Whitehead 
Author of “Science and the 
Modern World” 

“But here is the pointed question: Is 
‘Religion in the Making’ of any use to the 
ordinary bewildered citizen, asking with 
desperation both of the scientist and the 
theologian, ‘What is it all about’? To the 
intelligent layman seriously anxious to put 
his_brains to work on the question, a 2 
—Charles R. Walker (full page), 
dependent. Price $1. 50 


es 
17 


oS 
oS 


og Luther Burbank : 
His Religion of Humanity 

oS by Frederick W. Clampett 

This book wi!l prove to the fair-minded 
os that Luther Burbank had gone his own 
solitary way to triumph in the realm ol 
spirit as all the world agrees he did in the 
realm of science. Probable price $1.50 


The Amarna Age 
by James Baikie 
“The Amarna Age is a study ‘of the crisis 
of the ancient world’ and Mr. Baikie repro 
—y its intensely human interest .""—Stan- 
ley A. Cook, Joint Editor of the “Cambridge 
os nck nt History.” 


oS 
oS 
23 


Price $4.50 


Adventures in Habit-Craft 
Character in the Making 

by Henry Park Schauffler 

“As the father of two children, nine and 
thirteen, it was my privilege to participate 
in the real adventures in the home as much 
as in the Sunday School where the children 
fashioned the habit-craft models that made 
Sunday School a palace of delight. The 
children were never satisfied until a. 
parent had watched the new model * 
and shared with them the thrill of akan 
a good habit come to life.” —H. V. Kalten- 
born, Associate Editor, Brooklyn Eagle. 

Price $2.00 
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60 Fifth Avenue 


Atlanta Boston 


GET HIM, THEN, TO READ “THIS BELIEVING WORLD” 


Every minister knows a score of men or women of substance in town or 
or never attend any church. He likes them and he knows that they li 


THIS BELIEVING WORLD 
by Lewis Browne 


Author of “Stranger Than Fiction” 


THE UNIVERSE-— HOSTILE OR FRIENDLY? 
“An absorbing account of all mankind's struggle to conceive the universe as ultimately 


OR KEEP THEM AWAKE? 

“This reviewer for one can testify that no recent novel has held him into the late watches 
of the night, as has this book of Lewis Browne's.” 
OR CHAFF? 
“Is nourishment for real people, both mental and spiritual.’ 


OR CONVINCING? 


“Even the most confirmed layman may glean an idea of the development of man’ 8 rever- 
ence and hope for something more than his miserable failures upon this earth.’ 


PRICE $3.50 
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At your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Chicago 


interested in our church.”’ 


poum who seldom 
him personally. 


—Henry Hazlitt, New York Sun. 


*—Thomas L, Masson, New York 


—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Creative Personality 
by Ralph T. Flewelling 


The Christian view of life rallies here to 
the defense of human valucs on the score 
that if those finer things go, with them will 
go the fruits of civilization and all that is 
worth living for. Price $2.50 


Palestine and Trens- Jordania 
by L. Preiss and P. Rohrbach 
With 214 photogravures and 
21 colored plates. Page size 9x 12. 
No Bible-loving home with children 
should be without a copy of this volume 
Every Sunday School could put it to 
good use at each session. These pictures 
are handsome enough to hang continuously 
around the four walls of the Sunday School 
room. Price $10.00 


Sectarian Shackles 
by Mrs. L. M. Travers 


“Sectarian Shackles” is the logbook of 
the journey of a human soul from the d 


CS SOCESERSSREEREROORODOR 


vout but narrow cramping iniluence of 
group Christianity to the higher level, the %o 
purer air and wider vision of universal 
sympathy with righteousness and spirit So 
uality Price $1.50 


A Faith for the New Generation 
by James Gordon Gilkey 

The fruitage of ten years endeavor at 
various schools and colleges and student 
gatherings to relate the essential Christian 
convictions to the view of the universe 
gained by therm from their studies 


Price $1.75 
Jesus and His Bible 
by George Holley Gilbert 
Author of “Student's Life of Jesus,”’ 
The spiritual bac kground of Jesus is 
part of ours and the investigation of hi 
relation to this background throws light 
both on it and on him. *rice $1.75 
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Does Your Church Need 


A Pastor, Director of Religious 
Education, Church Secretary, Parish 
Visitor, Pastors’ Assistant, Club 
Leader, Organist, Choir Director or 
any type of Social Worker? 


Executive Service Corporation 


Religious Personnel Division 


Gertrude D. Holmes, Director 
Pershing Sq. Bldg. New York City 














BOYS & 


Gikcs Larn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas 

Seals. Sell for 10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 

and keep $2.00. No Work--Just Fun. 

St. Nicholas Seal Co. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Dept. 662-C 








Charles Svoboda 
Church Furniture 
615 Schaff Building 
15th and Race Street 
Philadelphia, Px. 














ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED. 


Chairman, Sim Hanry Lunn. 

The following Hotels are reserved exclusively for the 
Winter Season: BERGUN, Kurhaus; MALOJA, Palace: 
MURREN, Palace des Alpes, Regina, Eiger, etc.; 
MORGINS, Grand Hotel; PONTRESINA, Schloss, Park; 
SILS MARIA, Barblan; WENGEN, Belvedere. Plans of 
Hotels from Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, W.C. 1. 








THE NATIONAL SCHOOL, Y. W. C. A. 
Graduate, professional study for those interested 
in preparing for work with women and girls. 
SECOND SEMESTER BEGINS FEBRUARY 2 
Schedules adapted to accommodate those who 
wish to take special work at Columbia University. 

Send for Catalog 
135 East 52nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Following each of these lectures, the 
hearers will be given the choice of two 
classes. Professor H. L. Willett will offer 
a course on the old testament in the 
light of today, and Professor W. C. 
Bower, formerly dean of Transylvania 
college at Lexington, Ky., who has re- 
cently joined the faculty as professor of 
religious education, will conduct a class on 
“Religion and the education of the American 
child.” For further information and 
registration, address Professor C. T. Hol- 
man, extension secretary, Divinity School, 
University of Chicago. 


Christian Education 
In South America 

An educational program for South 
America, involving the co-operation of six 
church boards and the committee on co- 
operation in Latin America and a cam- 
paign to raise a fund of $2,590 this fall, 
was discussed at a recent conference at 
Bronxville, N. Y. Bishop W. F. Oldham 
presided and urged the necessity of a 
better understanding between the two 
Americas. Dr. Henry van Dyke and 
Professor I. L. Kandel reported the favor- 
able impressions of recent visits to the 
southern republics, and the latter advo- 
cated the establishment of exchange pro- 
fessorships and the translations of the best 
American books for South American use. 
Of the fund to be raised, $170 is asked 
by the committee on cooperation with 
Latin America, and the remainder is for 
the aid of existing schools and the estab- 
lishment of two theological seminaries and 
a new school for boys. 


One Bit Toward 
International Friendship 

The students and faculty of Union 
theological seminary, New York, co- 
operated last year in raising a friendship 
fund of $1,500 to enable a Japanese to 
come to the seminary for a year’s special 
study, the object being not only that the 
appointee may better serve his home land 
on return, but that he may be able to 
contribute to the international fellowship 
of the seminary. On hearing of this a 
Tokyo pastor wrote: “This action by the 
students and faculty of the seminary will 
mean something greater than you can 
imagine. As you know, your anti- 
Japanese law gave a great disappointment 
even to the Christians here in Japan. 
America lost a great opportunity in this 
action. So we appreciate this fund ever 
so much. This fine Christian spirit will 
promote a better understanding here in 
Japan of your country, and surely increase 
the good will of the Christians. I, with 
my fellow workers, say, ‘Banzai.’” 


McKeesport Presbyterians 
Have 125th Anniversary 

The First Presbyterian church of Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., is celebrating its one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary by a 
program of appropriate exercises, during 
the week of Oct. 24 to 31. Rev. David 
Carothers Whitmarsh is the minister of 
this historic congregation. 


Campaign for the Conference 
On Faith and Order 

On Nov. 12 will be launched a cam- 
paign to secure $200,000 to meet the ex- 
penses of the conference on faith and 
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Selection of 


Christmas Music 
for Sunday-Schools 


Sample Outfit on Approval 


This ial assortment will enable Christ- 
mas Music Committees to consider quickly 
and efficiently a varied line of splendid pro- 
gram material and to make suitable selec- 
tions. 
Clip and pin or paste this announcement to 
a sheet of letter paper, sign your name and 
address, and we will serd you on approval 
the following: 

Christmas Carols (bot) standard and 

modern) 

Christmas Services or Programs 

Sacred Dramatic Cantatas 

Sacred Cantatas (non-dramatic) 

Santa Claus Cantatas 

Song and Story Program 

Recitation and Exercise Book 
After ten days pay for all copies not returned 
postpaid to 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 
216 W. Sth St. 70 E. 45th Se 218 S. Wabash Ave 
Dayton, Ohie New York Chicage 


This offer is not good after December 10th 
Mention the Christian Century 
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GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS | 


Hand Embroideries of Refugees 





A Se 

From American Workshops in Greece 
Chri may be bered with an original gift selected 
from these artistic creations. Handbags Purses in 
| soft contrasting colors; Handkerchiefs sheer and lovely; 
| Luncheon Sets, runners, tray mats, of linen and raw will 
effectively embroidered with Greek designs in soft blending 
colors that delight the eye. 

DOUBLE THE JOY OF CHRISTMAS GIVING 
In purchasing this beautiful handiwork which represents a 
long tradition of native art, you obtain a distinctive article 
at moderate price and help thousands of women to help 
themselves. Catalogue mailed on request. 


NEAR EAST RELIEF 
American Friends of Greece | 
lovestment Building Washington, D. C_ 























Let us conduct a 
SUCCESSFUL FINANCIAL 
CAMPAIGN for you 


The Ward Systems’ method of money 
raising for churches, hospitals, col- 
leges and charitable institutions was 
developed as the result of raising mil- 
lions of dollars during the past 16 
years for hundreds of institutions. 
Our system is practicable, appealing, 
sane and produces results. 

No matter whether it is the raising of 
money to pay off a mortgage, the erect- 
ing of a new building, or raising an en- 
dowment — WE CAN BE OF SERV- 
ICE TO YOU. 

Write stating your requirements—or send 
for booklet: ‘16 Years of Knowing How.”’ 
The Ward Systems Company 
28 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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order which is to be held in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, August 3 to 21, 1927. Prac- 
tically every denomination in the United 
States and Canada will cooperate in this 
campaign and in the conference. The 
financial plan was decided upon at a meet- 
ing of the business committee, held at the 

Oct. 12 


Yale club, New York City, ;. 
Ye five hundred delegates will meet 


t Lausanne, many of whom have already 

been appointed by the denominations 
which they will represent. Eighty-seven 
Christian communions, in thirty countries, 
have promised to take part. The list 
of topics for discussion is as follows: 
The call to unity; the church’s message 
to the world—the gospel; the nature of 
the church; the church’s common con- 
fession of faith; the ministry; the sacra- 
ments; the unity of Christendom and the 
place of the different churches within it; 
arrangements for continuing the work of 
the conference. It is recommended that 
local groups be formed to study these 
topics, and that reports of these pre- 
liminary conferences be sent to the 
permanent secretariat, P. O. Box 226, 
Boston, Mass. 


An American College 
For Athens 


Following the general plan of Robert 
college at Constantinople, a non-sectarian, 
non-political American college to be 
known as Athens college has been or- 
ganized under a New York charter. Pro- 
fessor Edward Capps of Princeton, for- 
merly U. S. minister to Greece, is the 
moving spirit, backed by a group of in- 
fluential Athenians who have agreed to 
raise $500,000 for buildings. A site has 
been donated. Elihu Root and Dr. John 
H. Finley have accepted membership on 
the board of trustees. 


Disciples Will Hold 
Convention at Memphis 

The Disciples’ international convention 
will be held at Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 11 
to 17. The hot spot on the program will 
be on the afternoon of Monday, Nov. 15, 
at which time will be presented the re- 
ports of the commission to the orient 
and of the department of foreign missions 
of the United Christian missionary soci- 
ety, and the reports of the committee on 
recommendations upon these two reports. 
The conflict of opinions relative to cer- 
tain policies of the society, and especially 
in regard to the alleged reception of un- 
immersed members into mission churches 
in China and the Philippines, has reached 
an acute stage, and the session will doubt- 
less issue in decisions of crucial im- 
portance for the work and organizations 
of the Disciples. 


An Association of Presbyterian 
Boys’ Clubs 

In the first two weeks of the campaign 
to enlist Presbyterian boys’ clubs in the 
newly formed association of boys’ clubs 
more than 30 groups were registered with 
Rev. Paul F. Landis, director of boys’ 
work of the Presbyterian board of Chris- 
tian education. Among these 30 were 17 
clubs of the American parish in New 
York. This parish includes a number of 
churches and chapels among foreign- 
speaking people. The largest number of 
groups enrolled in any one church up to 
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the twentieth of October was six from 
First Presbyterian church of Tulsa, Okla. 
This included four Scout groups, one 
Comrade group and a Pioneer camp. 


The New Divinity School Buildings 
Of the University of Chicago 

With the formality of a public an- 
nouncement, the stone-cutter’s chisel has 
revealed the name of the donor of the new 
building of the divinity school of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the name “Swift 
Hall” now stands over the entrance. The 
donor, whose original gift made in 1916 
has been increased to $600,000, is Mrs. 
Ann Higgins Swift, mother of Harold H. 
Swift, president of the board of trustees. 
The new Joseph Bond chapel of the divin- 
ity school was formally dedicated on 
Oct. 21. 


Federal Council Will 
Meet in Minneapolis 

Minneapolis will be host to the ex- 
ecutive council of the Federal Council of 
churches at its annual meeting, which wiil 
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be held Dec. 8 to 10. This is the first 
meeting of the council to be held in the 
north-west and should result in making 
its work better known in that area. One 
of the most notable personalities in at- 
tendance at these sessions will be Miss 
Lucy Gardner, an English woman who 
holds a unique place in interdenominal 
affairs in Europe. She was the organizing 
genius in Copec, is honorary secretary of 
the British section of the conference on 
life and work, and is the only woman 
member of the British committee of the 
world conference on faith and order. 


Can the Conflicting Orthodoxies 
In India Stand the Strain? 

“Can a Hindu orthodoxy that insists 
that the cow is a sacred animal and must 
not be killed, survive with a Muslim ortho- 
doxy which insists that cow-sacrifice is 
demanded at certain festivals?” asks L. L. 
Lorbeer, principal of the Pasumalai Train- 
ing School in Madura. “Can a Muslim 
orthodoxy that destroys all idols wherever 
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found live with a Hinduism which fills its 
temples and wayside shrines with repre- 
sentations of its myriad gods? Or witha 
Romanism which so imitates Hinduism 
that some of its churches are mistaken 


THE 
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for Hindu shrines? Cana Christian ortho- 
doxy bound by sacraments and creeds 


and doctrines live with a Koran-bound 
Islam or Veda-bound Hinduism? Can 
Muslim orthodoxy that believes in ‘de- 


Negroes and Catholics United By Outrage 


ro A LONG TIME Roman Catholic 
prelates have been seeking an ap- 
proach to the Negroes of America. These 


people, as is well known, love the cere- 
monial elements of religion, and it would 
not be illogical to hope for numerous con- 
versions to the Roman Catholic religion 
from them. What the Catholic 
been unable to accom 
plish, save in rare instances, may be 
brought about by certain self-professed 
“Friends of Protestantism.” Dr. Will W. 
\lexander, a white minister of the south 
who is the director of the interracial com- 
mission of Atlanta, Ga., tells in a recent 
interview of a happening in Virginia which 


among 


church itself has 


will be written up in the Negro press all 
over America. 

‘There is a Catholic priest in Norfolk 
amed Father Warren,” says Mr. Alex- 


rider, “who has built up a very success- 
ful elementary school for Negro children 
His work has the approval of many of the 
leading people in Norfolk, regardless of 
creed He is a kindly disposed, hard- 


working man. A good many Negro chil- 


Iren come into the school from outlying 
districts where there are poor Negro 
chools. One such child came in from a 
farm several miles from Norfolk. A 


friendship sprang up between this family 
nd the people of the school, which re- 


sulted in Father Warren taking his school 


band down to this farm for a picnic. When 
he arrived late in the afternoon, he was 
rned that the Ku Klux would prob- 


with him in some way. 
that the children might not be 

olved in any excitement, he did not go 
on to the farm but remained in the road 
distance with two white 
nds, who had accompanied him. 


v interfere 
| 


in order 


quite a away, 


HOODED MEN ATT kK 


‘After dark a large number of cars 
ppeared, and masked and hooded men got 
out.. Father Warren was put in a car and 
it the point of pistols was forced to ac- 
them many miles away. After 
iting him and intimidating him in 
very way they could, except by actual 
ical violence, they dropped him by the 


ompany 


v a 


> in the middle of the night. The 
hildren were left unprotected and to find 
eir way back to the city as best they 
uuld. Many people in the tidewater dis- 
ricts were greatly incensed at the out- 
rage, and the Klan has lost prestige. The 
ty government in Norfolk passed an 
rdinance against any masking in the 
treets. 

“It has been a trick of the Klan since it 
was founded always to ‘clon such out- 
breaks as this by some pious performance 

uch as giving an evangelist a purse, or 


somebody in the 
a religious or polit 
such an attrac- 
ve way attention of the 
ymmunity from the outrage that had been 
cnitel. They ran true to form in this 
case, 


esenting a flag to 
ghborhood. Either 
1 performance, done in 
as to divert the 
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“On Sunday, September 26th, five thou- 
sand klansmen, according to newspaper 
reports, appeared at William and Mary 
college. From early morning until two 
o'clock they milled around that old place, 
led by imperial wizard Evans, who, at 
two o'clock, made a grand and eloquent 
speech praising the klan, with no refer- 
ence to the fact that this crime had been 
committed within less than one hundred 
miles, by hooded men, who, nobody 
doubts, were klansmen. They presented 
William and Mary with a flag pole and 
flag in the name of this organization. To 
the amazement of everybody, this was re- 
ceived very cordially by the president, who 
also made a glorious speech, not referring 
to the crime that had been committed 
nearby, rather putting his personal and 
official endorsement on the klan.” 
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stroying the infidel’ and a Christian ortho- 
doxy that believes that God sanctions war 
and ordered the destruction of whole 
villages survive with an orthodox Bud- 
dhism and Jainism that think even the 
taking of insect life wrong?” The answer 
is a plain “No!” In India either the 


guidance of God in reason and enlarg 
their communal horizon, or else, as Ma- 
hatma Gandhi says, they will kill each 
other with brickbats and swords. 
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Day 


Long and wearisome though 
it may have been, every battle 
in history has had its close, 
every war its armistice, save 
only one. The war of the 
Church against the forces of 
evil knows no end, gives no [f/ 
quarter, recognizes no truce. | 


As the bugle is the voice of 4 
those in command in the na- j 
tional army, so do Deagan |} 
Chimes become the voice of 


~~ 


the Church in God’s army— |)” 
powerful and far reaching, yet 
sweetly musical and deeply |f/ 








impressive; a voice that serves 
through the years tokeepalive |B% 
the faith of those who have it, 
and helps, as no other means 
can, to reawaken childhood ff 
reverence in those who have [[= 
strayed. 





Asan enduring tribute toall themen |% 
of your congregation who served in |B 
the war, and asa living monument to 
those who went but failed to return, 
whatcould bemore fitting, more beau- 
tiful or more inspiring than Golden- 
Voiced Deagan Tower Chimes? 


Standard Sets $6,000 and up 
terature, including tested plan for 
securing chimes for your church, 


gladly mailed on 
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The Box That Counts 


ERHAPS you call‘it something else. It 
consists of a rectangle, printed in a 
periodical, with reading matter inside 
the rectangle. Printers call it a ““box’’. 

It is generally used to set off by itself matter to 
which attention is especially directed. 


There are two such boxes in every issue of The 
Christian Century. One of them always ap- 
pears at the beginning of the editorial pages. 
It is titled, ““Contents.”” The other is to be 
found farther back in the paper—usually about 
where the jousters in the correspondence de- 
partment are having their hilarious free-for-all. 
It is titled, “Contributors to This Issue.”’ 


As some inspired sloganeer said of the clothing 
label: “A small thing to look for, but a big 
thing to find.” 


HY such a big thing to find? Because, 

when all is said and done, the worth of the 
paper must be established by what is inside 
those two boxes. After you have studied 
those boxes for awhile, the reason for the 
present standing of The Christian Century 
among periodicals becomes clear. 























ward bigness. There isn’t a more interesting 
list of contributors to any periodical in Am- 
erica than you will find in reading that box. 


But that’s not the box that counts. Names, 
after all, are only names. There have been 
many periodicals that have tried to do their 
work on the basis of merely names. Names; 
just names. And readers finally get tired of 
names. The name has to stand for ideas 
worth reading. 


That’s why the life of the paper is reflected in 
the box on the first editorial page. That’s the 
box that counts. 


HE constantly increasing circulation of 

The Christian Century indicates that the 
contents of the box that counts is of a kind 
that appeals to the thinking. It is of a kind 
that gives a sure-fire basis for discussion in 
these Christian Century clubs which are 
springing up. It is of a kind that keeps the 
newsstand buyer coming back, week after 
week, for his copy. It is of a kind that keeps 
the individual subscriber interested in his 
subscription-investment. A renewal rate that 
is the astonishment of the periodical world 
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A new hymnal for Your church by Thanksgiving! 


The price of 
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and 
Herbert L. Willett, Editors 


is only 


$100.00 per 100, cloth binding 
$125.00 per 100, half leather 


Ask for returnable sample of Hymns of the United Church, 
and consider it for adoption in your church this Autumn. 
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